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Lawson accused of being an MI6 agent 


Mchard Korton-Tiylor and 
Ewen MacAskBI 


T HE editor - of the 
Sunday Telegraph, 
Dominic Lawson, 
was named in the 
Commons yester- 
day as an MI6 “asset** who 
was paid for his services for 
British intelligence. 

The allegation that Mr 
Lawson was an MX6 agent 
was made by the Labonr 
MP, Brian Sedgemore, dur- 
ing a debate yesterday 
morning under pai-Haiwm. 
tary privilege. He said the 
allegation bad been made 
by the former MI6 officer. 
Richard Tomlinson. 


Later, the Labour MP, 
George Galloway, tabled an 
early day motion saying he 
was “greatly disturbed by 
the news that a national 
newspaper editor, Mr Dom- 
inic Lawson . . . has for a 
considerable period of time 
served as an intelligence 
asset of the British secret 
services who paid him 
large sums of money into 
foreign bank accounts for 
services he rendered tmamr 
the gtdse of a Journalist and 
editor”. 

Last night, a statement 
from Mr Lawson said: "I 
am not and never have been 
an agent either paid or un- 
paid of MX6 or any other 
Government agency.” 


A Foreign Office spokes- 
man speaking for MIS said 
the claim “comes from 
someone now wearily iSam- 
fflnr as a s o urce of sensa- 
tional Inventions*'. 

He added: “It is policy 

that We do not r m nmwrf on 

Intelligence matters. We 
cannot, therefore, comment ; 

On this «p»rtHr «n»gntlftn j 

but we can. however, point 
out very forcdtaUy that SIS 
rthe Secret Intelligence Ser- 
vice, commonly called MIB] 
would never have an agent 
who was editor of a British 
newspaper.” 

Earlier yesterday, the 
Guardian questioned Mr 
Lawson about articles on 
-the Bosnian civil war, pub- 


lished in the Spectator mag- 
azine when he was the edi- 
tor, written by an M16 offi- 
cer under a false name. The 
officer Is believed to have 
teftMtt. 

Last night, Mr Lawson 
told the Guardian: “You 
claim articles written by 
Kenneth Roberts were In 
ftact w ritte n by an SIS offi- 
cer. I have no means of 
knowing if you are right 
and, if you are, it is news to 
me.” The FO said it could 
not comment. 

Mr Sedgemore named Mr 
Lawson during an adjourn- 
ment debate in which he 
concentrated on the need 
for a Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act. He said the con- 


comitant of such an act was i 
a fair, free and independent 

B HH , 

“I would hope we would 
have some time between 
now and Christmas to look 
at the claim that Dominic 
Lawson . . . has been 
recruited as a paid MI6 
agent,” Mr Sedgemore said. 

“That seems a very odd 
thing. It would be very 
damaging for tbe press if it 
were true. It's an allegation 
being made by Mr Richard 
Tomlinson. I’ve no idea 
whether it is true but it 
surely Is something we 
should look at.” 

Paddy Tipping, Junior 
minister in the office of the 
Leader of the House, Mar- 


garet Beckett, replied: 
“You are trying to tempt 
me Into looking at 506 — I 
am going to resist that 
temptation morning.” 

Mr Galloway tabled a 
series of questions to the 
Prime Minister asking if 
public funds had been paid 
into “any foreign bank ac- 
count for the benefit of Mr 
Dominic Lawson for any 
purpose” and whether Mr 
Lawson bad “ever had any 
kind of employment 
relationship” with any gov- 
ernment department. 

John Wadham. director 
of Liberty, the civil rights 
group and lawyer for Mr 
Tomlinson and David 
Shayler, the farmer MI5 of- i 


fleer now in France, said It l 
was time the Government 
reassured the public about 
malp r ac ti ce In tbe security 
and Intelligence services. 

“We need a proper sys- 
tem of accountability for 
the se rvi ce s and a thorough 
independent investigation 
Into each and every one of 
these allegations,” he said. 

Downing Street insisted 
It had no knowledge of the } 
allegations. But speaking i 
off tbe record, a Govern- 
ment source said he had 
been assured by MJ6 that 
the allegations were "com- 
plete rubbish”. 
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U NITED STATES 
and British air 
strikes against 

Iraq looked im- 
minent last 
night as offi- 
cials In Washington said that 
Saddam Hussein’s repeated 
non-compliance with United 
Nations weapons inspections 
left no room for negotiation. 

The state department 
spokesman James Rubin de- 
scribed the situation as 
“grave" following a UN 
report on Tuesday catalogu- 
ing Iraqi obstruction. Mr Ru- 
bin described the report as 
“ p re tty definitive” adding it 
offered “no grounds for opti- 
mism” that Baghdad would 
chang e its ways. Asked what 
would happen next, Mr Rubin 
said: “Stay tuned". 

In Baghdad, Sa ddam Hus- 
sein piflcpd bte country on a 
war footing, urging Iraqis not 
to "kneel” before the West 
Official Iraqi news reports 
said he had appointed four 
new regional commanders to 
coordinate the nation’s de- 
fences. TJS intelligence offi- 
cials said there were signs 
that Iraqi forces were 
dispersing. 

Among a flurry of signs 
around ttia world tha t an 
attack was looming, 125 UN 
personnel were hurriedly 
evacuated from Baghdad in- 
cluding inspectors from the 
UN Special Commission on 
. Traq (DnsconiJ) and the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy 

Agency (IAEA) to Bahrain. 

The Unscom chairman, 
Richard Butler, said he had 
taken the decision after the 
US and Britain had informed 
iifm they ware withdrawing 
their nationals from the Uns- 
eam inspection teams. I£st 
night only 143 UN humanitar- 
ian staff remained in 
Baghdad. 

In Washington, Republican 
and Democratic congressio- 
nal leaders met to discuss the 
postponement of impeach- 


ment bearings in the House of 
Representatives in the light of 
the Iraq crisis. 

After two telephone conver- 
sations with President Bill 
Clinton in 24 hours, Tony 
Blair used his last pre-Christ- 
mas question tima in the 
Commons to offer unequtvo-' 
cal supp o rt for' allied ah' 
strikes without farther warn- 
ing. British Tornado fighter 
aircraft based in the Mid dl e 
East are expected to play a 
minor secondary role in tbe 
event of punitive air raids. 

The US and Britain insist 
they have the right to act 
without notice or further UN 
cansuhetion in the wake of 
last month's showdown, in 
which US bombers on their 
way to Iraqi targets were 
recalled after Last-minute as- 
surances of compliance from 
Baghdad. 

There was no sign of any 
.such assurances yesterday,' 
and- tbe Iraqi ambassador to 
the UN. Nlzar Hamdoon, ap- 


“AH indications are that 
[the US and Britain] are de- 
termined to launch air 
strikes, regardless of what the 
rest of the council feels, and 
that is bad,” Mr Hamdoon 
toia journalists at ftte UN’s 
New York headquarters, 
where be met the secretary- 
general, Kofi Annan. 

Be said he had told Mir An- 
nan “there was nothing else 
Iraq could do to add to the 
picture". A. US government 
nffiria l In Washington said 
there was heavy diplom a t ic 
pressure from US allies in the 
Arab world to avoid military 
addon during the Mu s l i m 
holy month of Ramadan, 
which begins this weekend. 

Observers have been pre- 
dicting for weeks that If 
Washington was to take 
a rfr/vn against Baghdad, it 
would have to take advantage 
of a narrow “window of op- 
portunity” between Mir Clin- 
ton's visit to the Middle East 
and Ramadan. 

jt was thwig bt .fhat the 
president's historic appear- 
ance in Gaza would have been 
impossible in the wake of air 


United Nations weapons inspectors evacuate their headquarters in Baghdad yesterday 


strikes in view of widespread 
Palestinian sympathy for 
Iraq. 

While the air strikes 
planned in November would 
have been sustained over 
weeks, any raids an this occa- 
sion nrmiri be curtailed by the 
Imminence of Ramadan. 

At the UN yesterday, Rus- 
sia larmnhpd a furious attack 
on Unscam’S rlwirmfln, Rich- , 
and Butler, for the negative i 
tone of his report and for his 
decision to withdraw his in- 
spectors without consulting 
the UN security councxL 

Sergei Lavrov, the Russian 
ambassador, called Mr But- 
ler’s report “outrageous”, 
adding that if the Unscom 

flhalnrum feTt maMa to do hla 

Job in Iraq, then he should 
look for another one. 

In his report, Mr Batin' 
concluded that Unscom “is 
not able to conduct the sub- 


stantive disarmament work 
mandated to it by the security 
council"’. 

NO last-minute UN move 
was expected last night and 
Robin Cook, the Foreign Sec- 
retary, was last night round- 
ing up support within the 
European Union where early 
hostility to bombing raids has 
receded in the &ce of Iraqi 
evasions. 

Anxious to persuade a dis- 
engaged public that war 
serves direct national Inter- 
ests and security, Mr Blair 
said Baghdad's weapons pro- , 
gramme of mass destruction 1 
threatens the -whole world, i 
Existing security council 
resolutions provide the neces- 
sary justification, under inter- 
national law, he and Us' offi- 
cials insisted. 

Saddam had engaged In a 
ddJberate “plan of deceipT — 
delays, documents withheld. 


growing restrictions — to pre- 
vent hfe weapons programme 
befog discovered, Mr Blair 
and Mr Cook emphasised. 

Mr Clinton was meeting 
yesterday evening with his 
secretary of state, Madeleine 
Albright, the secretary of de- 
fence. William Cohen, and the 
chairman of the joint chiefs of 
staff; Army General Henry 
Shelton. 

The US has more than 200 
aircraft and 20 warships 
armed with more than 400 
cruise wtimnaa stationed in 
tbe Gulf, including the air- 
craft carrier USS Enterprise. 
It also has 15 heavy B-52 
bombers armed with air- 
launched Cruise TTrltcflpc QQ 
the British-run Indian Ocean 
island of Diego Garda. 

Iraq artel*, p*gw» 4; Hugo 
Young, page 8; Leader 
oomnwit, pan* ft 
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‘Indications are 
[the US and UK] 
are determined 
to launch 
air strikes, 
regardless of 
what the rest 
of the council 
feels’ 

Nizar Hamdoon, 
Iraqi ambassador 
to the UN 
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Attack may 
delay US vote 


Martin Kettle 
In Washington 


A LAST-MINUTE stay 
of execution in the 
impeachment crisis 
was dramatically on 
offer to President Clinton last 
night as Congressional lead- 
ers considered postponing the 
vote on the president’s future 
until the latest Gulf crisis Is 
resolved. 

With the House of Repre- 
sentatives scheduled to vote 
on four impeachment charges 
today, the Republican House 
Speaker-elect. Bob Living- 
ston. and his Democratic op- 
posite number, Richard Gep- 
hardt were reported to have 
reached “tentative agree- 
ment” to postpone tbe vote in 
the event of US military 
action against Iraq. 

As the day wore on. Mr 
Clinton's impeachment had 
seemed to become a near cer- 
tainty with previously unde- 
cided Republicans continuing 
to come out in favour of the 
four charges against him. 

Postponement could pose 
organisational headaches for 
politicians on Capitol Hill, 
with the Christmas and New 
Year holidays imminent and I 


the current Congress due to 
be replaced on January 2. 

But the mood In Washing- 
ton suggested that war would 
take priority over the first 
presidential impeachment de- 
bate in the Congress since 
1868. 

“I think It would be awk- 
ward to have an Impeach- 
ment vote during a bombing 
in Iraq,” said House judiciary 
chairman Henry Hyde, who Is 
scheduled to open the historic 
debate. But "there are those 
who think impeachment 
ought to proceed,” he added. 

"I think this president is 
shameless in what he will do 
to stay in office,” said one 
Republican, Congresswoman 
Tillie FOwler, of Florida. "He 
will use our military and he 
will use our foreign policy to 
remain president. I do not put 
it past him.” 

Ms Fowler was a lone voice 
In articulating a possibility 
that many in both parties 
were cautious about dismiss- 
ing out of hand — namely 
that Mr Clinton would launch 
an attack on Iraq in order to 
distract attention from his do- 
mestic predicament. 

turn to page' 2, column .1 

Latter*, page 9 
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Let your fingers 
do the war-making 



Simon Hoggart 


T HE House of Commons 
went on to a war footing 
yesterday . In the past, 
this event came every few de- 
cades. Now it happens most 
weeks. 

There is a ritual to these 
occasions. Mr Blair speaks 
slowly and solemnly. You can 
tell it’s important because he 
uses the foil range ofhand 
gestures, as if his di gital dex- 
terity were enough to terrify 
Saddam into submission. 

There is the claw, in which 
the fingers stretch out and 
land on the despatch box like a 
crab descending on a bottom- 
feeding fish. There is the fist, 
which thumps down with a 
stabbing motion, as if the 
hand were grasping the 
handle of a knife. 

Then there is the stiletto, 
where the right hand is 
clenched but the index finger 
jabs down on his notes. And 
finally, the pat-a-cake. In 
which the hand is stretched 
out Oat, descending gently but 
firmly on to the box. as if he 
were making sand castles on 
the beach. 

All these gestures were used 
many times. If Mr Blair bad 
had a strong light behind him, 
the silhouette of a rabbit 
might have appeared on the 
opposite walL 

By tradition, it is the Leader 
of the Opposition who begins 
the war-making ritual, as 
firmly established as the 
Maori haka which the All 
Blacks use to scare their oppo- 
nents. Mr Hague stands up 
and instead of producing his 
usual sarcastic sound bite 
kicks into elder statesman 
mode. 

"Can I assure you or our full 
support for the use of military 
action in the days ahead, pro- 
vided that action has clear and 
achievable objectives,” he 
said yesterday with orotund 
solemnity. 

It was tiie same tone of voice 
politicians have always used 
to send young men off to die. 
though slightly disconcerting 


to see it from someone who, 
until so very recently, was in 
short trousers himself. 

The Prime Minister then 
replies with the charge sheet, 
the longer the better, so that 
MPs can nod gravely at the 
gravity of Saddam’s offences 
and their own wisdom for 
bringing him to account 

Mr Blair finishes by thank- 
ing the Opposition for their 
support At this point, Mr 
Tony Berm Is called to move 
the formal note of discord. 

Bombing would be contrary 
to the UN Charter, he tells us. 
He goes on to add that it would 
be Illegal in international law, 
would inflame the Middle 
Bast and would cause the 
death of many innocent 
people — “200,000 of which 
were killed in the last Gulf 
war”. 

(I know these views wifi be 
echoed by many Guardian 
readers. However, I should 
point out that Mr Berm's sta- 
tistics are sometimes not en- 
tirely reliable. During the 
build-up to the last Gulf war I 
found myself in a TV studio 
with him and Norman Stone. 
Mr Berm is a teetotaller, and 
Professor Stone is not Indeed 
he had dearly been, for some 
time, what some of his Scot- 
tish compatriots describe as 
“sociable”. 

Mr Benn announced that 
some enormous number of ci- 
vilians had already been 
killed by cruise missiles. Prof 
Stone demanded his source, 
and Mr Bam named “a reli- 
able Ge rman newspaper”. 

The professor roared, 
sociably. “I read the entire 
German press, every day. and 
I have never even beard of that 
newspaper!” he shouted. Mr 
Benn resumed a thoughtful 
silence.) 

Yesterday Mr Benn con- 
cluded: “Why do you do every- 
thing you are told by Presi- 
dent Clinton, instead of... 
supporting the charter, which 
has always been central to the 
policy of the party that you 
lead?" 

Ah, the party that Mr Blah- 
leads. 1 Now what would Its 
name be again? 

The Prime Minister replied 
with his usual courtesy. Past 
Labour leaders loathed and 
detested Mr Benn, and could 
barely speak to him through 
their clenched teeth. 

It is a sign of his diminished 
influence tbat Mr Blair seems 
to find the task perfectly 
simple. 


Review 


Love, marriage 
and suffocation 


Michael Billington 

A Month In the Country 

The Swan, Stratford-upon-Avon 

P SYCHOLOGICAL 

drama or social comedy? 
Turgenev’s only full- 
length play has elements of 
both. But in Brian Fidel's free 
version and Michael Atten- 
borough's new production it 
becomes a savagely sardonic 
comment on love and a natu- 
ral companion-piece to the 
same company's T roil us and 
Cressida. 

“AH love is a catastrophe,” 
cries Rakitin, and so it seems 
when you look at the loused- 
up lives down on the Islayev 
country estate. 

The key problem is that Is- 
layev’s wife, Natalya, is hope- 
lessly in love with her sou’s 
young tutor. The conse- 
quences are disastrous. The 
briefly bewitched tutor flees 
back to Moscow. Natalya's 17- 
year-old ward, in love with 
him herself, agrees to marry 
an oafish, illiterate land- 
owner Rakitin, the family- 
friend who has long nursed a 
futile passion for Natalya, 
finally packs his bags. 

The only person who gains 
from this emotional tumult is 
the local doctor, who acquires 
three horses and a wagonette 
by acting as a squalid mar- 
riage-broker. 

Stanislavsky claimed the 
play “is built on the most deli- 
cate curves of love experi- 
ence”. Soviet critics saw itas a 
portrait of a decaying social 
order going rapidly downhill. 
Friel’s version treats It 


however, as an ironic picture 
of the chaos and confusion en- 
gendered by love. He even 
adds a speech at the end say- 
ing so. The problem with mar- 
ital love, claims Natalya’s 
mother-in-law, is that it rap- 
idly becomes “another form of 
suffocation”. The only happy 
ones in life are those who 
"love without reservation”. 

My own reservations about 
this production are very Tew. 
Friel spells out Turgenev’s 
theme a little bluntly. And. as 
in bis recent Dublin version of 
Unde Vanya, he can’t resist 
adding lots of jokes. 

Bui the virtue of Attenbor- 
ough's production is that it 
getsawayfrom the old idea of 
the piece as sub-Chekhov 
played by superannuated ac- 
tors. Sara Stewart is a young, 
seductive, mad-about-tbe-boy 
Natalya driven to ratty fury by 
her impossible passion. Jack 
Tarlton’s tutor — Paris to her 
Helen in Trollus — is also a bit 
of a chancer who wouldn't 
mind a quick fling if circum- 
stances permitted. Lloyd 
Hutchinson is also quite ex- 
cellent as the huckster-doctor 
ready to sell Catherine Walk- 
er’s betrayed ward down the 
river. And Sam Graham’s Ra- 
kitin is not so much the usual 
superfluous man in linen suit 
as a self-conscious lapdog who 
realises that "our lives 
dribble away in remorse". 

Against Tom Piper's back- 
ground of billowing white cur- 
tains. this Is a sharp- stinging, 
totally unsentimental revival 
that captures exactly the tor- 
ment and indignity oflove. 

This review appeared in 
some editions yesterday. 



Binyamin Netanyahu on his way to announcing his ultimatum in Tel Aviv yesterday photograph: svbnnackstrand 

Netanyahu threatens 
poll over stalled peace 


Bene Pruafrar to Jerusalem 


T HE Israeli prime min- 
ister, Binyamin Net- 
anyahu. yesterday an- 
nounced that he 
might have to dissolve his 
government and call fresh 
elections, threatening further 
delays . to the Middle East 
peace process and freezing 
troop withdrawals from the 
West Bank. 

Unable to sustain support 
for the hardline stance he Is 
taking against the Palestin- 
ians. Mr Netanyahu has rec- 
ognised he will have to send 
the country to the polls In the 
hope of establishing a new co- 
alition more in tune with his 
policies. 

There was speculation be 
would ask the opposition 
Labour party to join him in a 
national unity government 
“I'm calling on not only 
members of the coalition but 
also members of the Labour 
party to support these deci- 


sions. These are what is 
needed by Israel at this time,” 
Mr Netanyahu said yester- 
day, pleading for support of 
his decision to freeze Israeli 
implementation of the Wye 
River accord. 

Labour has scoffed at sug- 
gestions of such a power-shar- 
ing scheme unless Mr Netan- 
yahu adopts a much more 
conciliatory position in 
negotiations. 

Despite a visit to the region 
this week by President Bill 
Clinton, crowned by the 
United States leader's appear- 
ance at an assembly cf more 
than 1.000 Palestinians who 
agreed to annul clauses of 
their charter calling for Isra- 
el’s destruction. Mr Net- 
anyahu said be would not 
withdraw troops from an- 
other portion of the West 
Bank tomorrow. Though the 
land handover is stipulated in 
the Wye accord timetable, Mr 
Netanyahu said the Palestin- 
ians bad foiled to fight terror- 
ism and collect illegal arms. 


“If there is not the neces- 
sary majority to support this: 
[position], I will Initiate new 
elections, in order to get a 
mandate from the people to 
achieve real peace," the 
prime minister said. 

On tiie heels of a difficult 
visit with Mr Clinton, Mr Net- 
anyahu faces a crisis set to 
erupt on Monday: a nooonfi- 
dence motion in the Knesset 
Though it Is not the first time 
he has fhced such a vote, his 
par li amentary bloc is more in 
danger of collapse than it has 
been since be won power in 
May 1996. 

Not only is he under attack 
from his natural foes In the 
Labour party and the rest of 
the peace camp, he is also fac- 
ing revolt from within. While 
far-right members of his cabi- 
net say they will withdraw 
their support if he turns over 
even one more inch of West 
Bank territory, centrists part- 
ners are upset with the com- 
bative position he has taken 
against the Palestinians. 


Mr Netanyahu’s decision 
was spurred by the resigna- 
tion nf his flnVn«» minister 
and the public musings by hh 
popular and moderate de- 
fence minister. Yitzhak Mor 
dechai, that he, too, might 
leave the government Mr 
Mordechai was reportedly 
angry at Mr Netanyahu’s de- 
cision to stop all peace moves 
even after the Palestinians 
changed their convenanti 
Analysts say Mr Netanyahu 
Is effectively paralysed as be 
tries to please those who want 
to continue the peace process 
and those who are looking for 
excuses to end it 
“Netanyahu is now a lame 
duck prime minister because 
there is no way tbat his coali- 
tion can cross the May 4 dead- 
line,” says Meoacbem Hor- 
nung, a political scientist at 
the Hebrew University of Je- 
rusalem. He was referring to 
the date on which the Pales- 
tinian leader, Yasser Arafot, 
hug sa j jd he wifi unilaterally 
declare a Palestinian state. 


Attack may delay Clinton vote 


continued from page l 

The White House res- 
ponded angrily to Ms 
Fowler's suggestion. “The 
president of the United States 
makes national security deci- 
sions based on the recommen- 
dations or his national secu- 
rity advisers and on the best 
interests of the people of the 
United States," press secre- 
tary Joe Lockhart said. 

The talk of military action 
came as the votes continued to 
slip away from Mr Clinton yes- 
terday. A fresh succession of 
previously uncommitted 
Republicans declared in favour 
of impeachment throughout 
yesterday, making it all taut 

impossible for Mr Clinton to 
gather enough allies to over- 
come the Republicans’ 228-207 
majority in the House. 

If it goes ahead today, the 
debate is likely to last most of 
the day and possibly spill into 
tomorrow, with the votes on 


all four articles of impeach- 
ment taken at the end of all 
the speeches. 

The articles charge Mr 
Clinton with perjury in the 
Paula Jones case, perjury in 
his evidence to the grand Jury 
investigating the Monica 
Lewinsky affair, perjury in 
his responses to 81 questions 
from the judiciary committee 
and obstruction of justice. 

A simple majority on any 
one article will impeach Mr 
Clinton and send him to a 
trial in the 100-member Sen- 
ate, probably early in the New 
Year. 

At the start of a day in 
which the concentration on 
impeachment was powerfully 
interrupted by news of the 
worsening Gulf crisis, Repub- 
lican moderates added their 
names to the list planning to 
vote against Mr Clinton. 

"He has shattered the trust 
of the American people by 


committing perjury, obstruct- 
ing Justice and corroding the 
rule of law,” said Bob Ney of 
Ohio. 

“I am convinced that in this 
case we do need impeac hm ent 
as a shield to protect the in- 
tegrity of our instltntions.” 
said another pro-impeach- 
ment declarer, Sherwood 
Boehlert of New York. 

The White House’s difficul- 
ties were compounded by the 
addition of liberal Californian 
Republican congressman 
Brian Bilbray to the list vot- 
ing against Mr Clinton. 

However, Congressman 
Micha el Castle, of Delaware, 
spoke in favour of a censure- 
and-fine Congressional reso- 
lution of the sort promoted on 
Tuesday by the former Repub- 
lican presidential nominee 
Bob Dole. 

Meanwhile, Vice-President 
A1 Gore, who would succeed 
Mr Clinton if he was dis- 


missed by the Senate, stood 
by his boss with a renewed 
plea for support 

“1 believe on Capitol Hill 
there is still time for Demo- 
crats and Republicans to 
come together and embrace a 
bipartisan compromise to 
seek a resolution that is both 
quick and fair and try to turn 
away from the bitter partisan- 
ship that we have seen so 
for,” he said. 

Mr Gore cancelled a cam- 
paign trip to New Hampshire, 
where the first presidential 
primary is due to take place 
in 15 months time, to stay in 
the White House with Mr 
Clinton, who arrived back in 
W ashing ton overnight after 
his trip to die Middle East 

Mr Clinton and his wife 
Hillary walked arm-in-arm 
down the steps from Air 
Force One after landing at 
Andrews Air Force Base In 
Maryland. 


The Guardian Thursday December 17 193S 

FA’s£3m 
was ‘gift’ 




VhwkC hn a w qf 
Sports Correspondent 


T HE sc and al surround- 
ing the £Z2 million 
given by the Football 
Association to its 
Welsh counterpart, which led 
to the resignation of FA chief 
executive Graham Kelly, in- 
tensified last night after the 
Welsh FA claimed that the 
money 1 - was not a loan but a 
gift 

David Collins, secretary 
general iff the Welsh FA, said 
tiie money was. to be used for 
tiie development of football in 
Wales and denied that it was 
given in return for securing 
ite support for an English rep-_ 
resentative to Fife, football's 
world governing body, as part 
of England's attempt to se- 
cure the 2006 World Cup 
finals. 

Mr Collins saidt "With 
regards to the reason for the 
gift from the FA ... tills 
money was to be used via the 
Football Trust by the FAW 
(Football Association of 
Wales) Football in the Com- 
munity Trust to help promote 
and develop - - - football, in 
Wales. In addition, the im- 
provement of club grounds 
was also being envisaged,” 

Mr Collins said the Welsh 
FA approved the offer of “the 
gift” at its May meeting. 

He added: “The council at 
the FAW unanimously im- 
proved tiie offbr of the gift . . . 
nnd the outcome of this was 
conveyed to the FA at the be- 
ginning of June.” 

Welsh officals are due to 
discuss the matter on Friday 
but Brian Fear, president of 
the Welsh FA, said yesterday 
that he knew nothing about 
the money until recent media 
coverage. 

Keith Wiseman, the FA 
chairman and vice-chairman 
of Southampton football club 
— who, it Is alleged, arranged 
the payment without theFA’s 
knowledge — is due to ex- 
plain the events of tiie past 
few days to his club directors 
today. 

A vote of no confidence was 
passed in Mr Wiseman on 
Wednesday when the FA ex- 
ecutive committee met to dis- 
cuss the affeir. He is due to 
face a full hearing next 


month, when he is expected to 
resign. 

The Irish Football Associa- 
tion (IF A) claimed yesterday 
that both Mr Kelly and Mr 
Wiseman met them before 
last May's FA Cup Final to try 
to get their support for the 
election of an English candi- 
date as Fife -rice-president in- 
stead of a Scottish one. 

The post holder is respon- 
sible for representing the four 
home countries and could 
prove to be an Influential fig- 
ure during the campaign to 
decide which country will 
host the World Cup. 

David Bowen, head of the 
IPA, said that the meeting 
took place over dinner at a 
west London hotel but that he 
refused to change sides. 

He said last night “The 
question that 2 want 
answered is why are the 
Welsh getting development 
money from the FA when we 
in Northern Ireland are not?” 

Meanwhile, tiie ramifica- 
tions of tiie scandal continued 
to be felt throughout English . 
football yesterday with ques- 
tions being raised over the 
nature of the loan and Eng- 
land’s credibility in trying to 
secure the 2006 World Cup. 

Sports minister Tony 
Banks insisted yesterday that 
tiie FA loan scandal and the 
Wold Cup bid were separate 
issues. 

He said: “It’s now been 
turned into a 2006 story when 
it was about the Internal 
workings or the Football 
Association. The idea tbat 
this has derailed the World 
Cup bid Just exists in the 
rather lurid imag inations of 
some of these journalists.” 

■ David Davies, the FA's act- 
ing executive director, said: 
“Ultimately, the bid wifi be 
decided on where are the best 
facilities, which is the 
country that could stage the 
World Cup best and Fife 
said that only last night." 

For some, however, the 
scandal may prove to be a 
M essing in disguise and may 
be the ideal opportunity to 
streamline the FA’S top-heavy 
committee structure, which 
has in the past made it diffi- 
cult to mak e decisions and 
implement them. 
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Scientists doubt 
baby clone claim 


J ona t ha n Watte In Tokyo 
and Urn Radford In London 


S OUTH Korean scientists 
yesterday claimed to 
have taken the first 
steps towards cloning a 
human being. 

They provoked worldwide 
alarm by taking the tech- 
nique that led last year to 
Dolly the sheep — cloned 
from a “mother” six years 
older by scientists at the Ros- 
Un Institute in Scotland — 
and applying it to a human 
cell and egg. 

Researchers in Britain, 
Japan and the United States 
have doned sheep, mice and 
cattle from adult cells. There 
are no federal funds for 
human embryo research in 
the US and embryo experi- 
ments in Britain are strictly 
.controlled. The Roslin team 
has repeatedly ruled out the 
idea of cloning human babies. 
It has described the idea as 
repugnant and dangerous — 
it took more than 200 at- 
tempts to produce Dolly. - 
But yesterday Lee Bo-yeon, 
Of Kyunghee University in 
Seoul, said his team had culti- 
vated a hnman embryo in its 
early stage from a single cell 
implanted in a woman’s ovum. 
The operation was aborted 
long before the fertilised egg 
readied the foetus stage, to 
stay within guidelines estab- 
lished in Korea in 1993. 

“Our experiment marked 
the first time the more reliable 
dotting technology has been 
applied to human and 


might make h uman dfintng 

more feasible.” Dr Lee said. 

The Korean researchers im- 
mediately triggered a barrage 
of condemnation — and of 
doubt. Protesters in Seoul 
called the research inhuman. 
Yokio Tsunoda, the Japanese 
scientist who cloned twin 
calves, said: “I have never 
heard at such an experiment 
taking place and at the mo- 
ment I don’t believe it is true.” 

Harry Griffin, one of the 
team which produced Dolly, 
said the experiment was 
stopped before any proof had 
been established that the em- 
bryo bad been reprogrammed. 

“We do not believe the 
Korean group has sufficient 
scientific evidence to back 
their claim of having cloned a 
human embryo,” he said. He 
also reacted angrily to 
Korean claims tbat the Scot- 
tish scientists had already 
done the same thing. "We 
have done no research an 
cloning with h uman cells.” 

Fears that the technique 
might be used to done hu- 
mans were raised after Dolly 
was unveiled in February 
1987, but some scientists have 
continued to argue that there 
might be a demand for human 
clones. Other researchers 
have argued that the tech- 
nique could be used in the 
search for treatments for 
diseases. 

A spokesman for Britain's 
Human Fertilisation and Em- 
bryology Authority said the 
Korean research had not been 
submitted for review or pub- 
lished in a serious journal. 
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THE CLAIMS: 

Opinion 
pieces written 
under a false 
name at the 
height of the 
Bosnian war 
appeared to be 
part of an 
attempt to 
influence 
public opinion 



Commie Lawson: The Sunday Telegraph editor and farmer Spectator editor denies working for British intelligence, despite being nam e d in the Commons yesterday asapaidMH6 'asset 1 Photooraph:Garryweashi 


The story of the spy and the Spectator 



Rfehaitf Norton- Taylor 


A rticles written 
by an MI6 officer 
under a false name 
were published In 
the Spectator mag- 
azine while Dominic Lawson 
was editor, the Guardian can 
disclose. 

The articles, which in- 
cluded a bitter attack on Brit- 
ish journalists, were written 
with a Sarajevo dateline 
under the name of Kenneth 
Roberts, during the civil war 
in Bosnia. The Spectator said 
at the end of the articles that 
the author's name “has been 
changed at his request", ft did 
not say that the writer was an 
MI6 officer. 

The Guardian yesterday 
faxed a series of detailed 
questions to Mr Lawson 
about the articles and their 
provenance. Last night he 
said: “You claim articles writ- 
ten by Kenneth Roberts were 
in feet written by an SIS 
[Secret Intelligence Service] 
officer. I have no means of 
knowing if you are right and. 
if you are. it is news to me." 

The Foreign Office, which 
speaks on behalf of M1B, said 
it could not comment. 

The MI6 articles appeared 
to be part of an attempt to in- 
fluence public opinion during 
the Bosnian crisis by suggest- 
ing atrocities were being car- 
ried out by all sides — and not 
just Bosnian Serb troops. 

Under Mr Lawson's editor- 
ship, the Spectator ran 
columns by Alan Judd, the 
alias of a senior MI6 officer 
who has left the service. It also 
claimed that Richard Gott, the 
Guardian's former literary edi- 
tor, had been a KGB agent, 
which Mr Gott denied. 

Mr Gott admitted he had ac- 
cepted air tickets from the Rus- 
sians and had told the security 


services. He resigned immedi- 
ately from the Guardian. 

Two articles under the 
name of Kenneth Roberts 
were published in early 1994 
— at the height of the civil 
war. In one article titled 
“Salving Consciences In 
Hampstead", Roberts is de- 
scribed as having worked “for 
the UN in Bosnia". He argued, 
it said, that “we should pull 
out now”. 

A month later, in March 
1994, the MIS officer wrote a 
second article under the bead- 
ing. “Glamour Without Res- 
ponsibility". In a passage now 
rich in irony, the Spectator 
noted: "Kenneth Roberts, who 
works with the UN forces in 
Bosnia, says that Journalists 
there should be held account- 
able for their actions." 

In a reference to Kate Adie, 
one of the BBC's most 
respected reporters, the 
author stated: ■The power of 
the modem journalist, espe- 
cially the television journalist, 
is nowhere more apparent 
than in Bosnia." He added: 
“Emotion rather than political 
or practical interest drives the 
public opinion that steels 
Western governments to send 
troops ... Unlike those gov- 
ernments. the press has no 
proper accountability for the 
consequences of its actions." 

He referred to two highly 


controversial Incidents dur- 
ing the Bosnian war — the 
attack on a bread queue in Sa- 
rajevo in 1992, and the attack 
on a Sarajevo market in 1994. 

“For some time now,” 
Roberts told Spectator read- 
ers, “there have been UN mut- 
terlngs about the Muslims 
shelling their own people in 
bread queues or markets.” 
Journalists were accused of 
failing to investigate nlatm* 
by the Bosnia Serb leader, Ra- 
dovan Karadzic, that the 66 
deaths at the market were due 
to a Muslim attack. 

The suggestion was that the 
Muslims fired on their own 
people to provoke Nato into 
taking tougher action against 
the Serbs. Both the United 
Nations and the Tory govern- 
ment in Britain were desper- 
ate to counter reports in the 
British and US media of 
attacks on civilians by Bos- 
nian Serbs. 

Atrocities, they Insisted, 
were being carried by all 
sides, by Muslims and Croats 
as well as Serbs. 

Douglas Hurd, then foreign 
secretary, was deeply con- 
cerned about the prospect of 
what he called “the first mus- 
lim state in Europe". UN com- 
manders were opposed to air 
strikes, arguing it would make 
it impossible to carry out tbelr 
humanitarian mission. 


THE EDITOR: After three years 
at the helm of the Sunday 
Telegraph, the serious but shy 
man remains aloof among staff 


Audrey GH Ian 


A BAR in Shoreditch 
was an unlikely 
place to find Domi- 
nic Lawson last 
night bat that's 
where the editor of the Sun- 
day Telegraph chose to throw 
a Christmas party for his staff 
and contributors. 

As they sipped their cham- 
pagne and nibbled on the 
canapes made by the Aga 
Khan's chef, the guests 
greeted the allegations that 
Lawson was an MI6 spook 
with much mirth and tittle > 
tattle. Even Lawson may have 
been making jokes about it 
For the man many have de- 
scribed as aloof sometimes 
has a self-deprecating sense of 
humour. 

Dominic Ralph Campden 
Lawson celebrates his 42nd 
birthday today amid a flurry 
of speculation about his in- 
volvement with the security 
service. The man who has 
been editor of the Sunday 
Telegraph since October 1995 
would have probably pre- 
ferred to mark the day some 
other way. Instead, he will no 
doubt be in the same type of 
crisis meetings that were held 
yesterday. 

Lawson has always been a 
mischief-maker, famously 
making a secret tape of Nicho- 
las Ridley ranting on about 
the Germans. The Tory minis- 
ter was forced to resign two 
days later. 

As editor of the Spectator 
for five years, Lawson raised 


GLAMOUR WITHOUT 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Kenneth Roberts, Who works with the UN 
forces in Bosnia, says that journalists there 
should be held accountable for their actions 



The covert cast of ‘friends’ 


Intelligence 
officers rely 
on unofficial, 
undercover 
agents to use 
highly prized 
access to 
pass on 
information 

Richard Norton-Taytor 


F ROM their lavish 
Terry Farrell -designed 
headquarters at Vaux- 
hall Cross overlooking 
the Thames in central Lon- 
don. officers of the Secret In- 
telligence Service, more com- 
monly known as MI6. run 
covert operations “in sup- 
port”. as the official White- 
hall handbook puts it, "of Her 
Majesty's Government's secu- 
rity. defence, foreign and eco- 
nomic policies". 

The handbook. Central In- 
telligence Machinery, blandly' 
adds that MI6 uses "a variety 
of sources, human and techni- 
cal”. These indude their oppo- 
site numbers and other well- 
placed individuals in foreign 
countries — friend and foe. 
They also Include journalists, 
British businessmen, and 
even, on occasion. MPs, 



MI6's lavish headquarters in central London 


though officially only with the 
Foreign Secretary's approval. 

MI6 officers — or the 
“ friends” as they are known 
in the Foreign Office — enjoy 
extraordinary freedom to 
bribe, seduce and cajole. The 
1994 Intelligence Services Act 
protects them from liability 
for actions abroad which 
would be illegal In Britain. 

Ministers have rubbished 
allegations that MIS officers 
drew up r'ins to assassinate 
President Slobodan Milosevic 
of Yugoslavia and Libya's Col- 
onel Muammar Gad afy, but 
Richard Tomlinson and David 
Shayler, the former MI6 and 
MIS officers now in exile, in- 
sist they are true. 

in what used to be called the 
“great game", many govern- 
ments tell each other the 
name of the chief official spy 
they have posted to each 
other's capitals. But the key to 
a foreign Intelligence service's 


work Is access. That is why 
they use people M36 calls ap- 
proved "unofficial agents", 
“alongsiders” or "sources” — 
working under cover as busi- 
nessmen. for example — and 
why they have sometimes dis- 
guised their own officers as 
journalists, salesmen or 
United Nations officials. 

And there are authorised 
and unauthorised operations. 
Foreign Office ministers did 
not know that Paul Hender- 
son. managing director of the 
Matrix Churchill machine 
tool firm, passed information 
to MI6 about what Saddam 
Hussein was up to until Cus- 
toms decided to prosecute him 
for allegedly breaching export 
controls. 

This year Robin Cook went 
out of his way to praise the 
work of MJ6 as well as GCHQ, 
the Government’s eavesdrop- 
ping centre. “They save lives 
by tracking terrorist groups 


circulation and a few eye- 
brows beside: he was accused 
of sensationalising, even vul- 
garising. the genteel conser- 
vative weekly. 

Since his arrival at the 14th 
floor of Canary Wbarl Law- 
son has recast the newspaper. I 
News stories are strong, 
colour writing Is out com - 1 
ment is driven and many 
think it is a better product for 
it But a great deal of people 
at the paper have spoken 
about their editor's difficul- 
ties in dealing with than. 
Some have been reduced to 
tears, others dismissed. 

> Step into his office and it is 
immediately clear that the 
man described by his sister, 
the journalist Nigefla Law- 



Nigella Lawson: describes 
brother as talented bally' 

son. as a "talented bully" 
with “unspeakable dress 
sense’’ is .a dedicated ,&mlly 
man. His walls are adorned 
by black and white portraits 
of his wife Rosa Monckton, 


the managing director of Tif- 
ftmy's, the Bond Street jewel- 
lers, and little drawings 
made by his (fofidren. 

The couple's youngest 
riind, Domenico, was bom 
with Down's syndrome and 
Lawson has w r itte n passion- 
ately on the issue of abortion , 
and his daughter’s right to 
life. 

Diana, Princess of Wales, 
was one of Domenlca’s -six 
godparents and. one of Ms 
Monckton’s closest friends. In 
the months after her death, 
Lawson became increasingly 
concerned about the branding 
of the princess and wrote that 
she was being treated as a 
“mere commodity”. 

The son of Lord Lawson, 
the former Tory chancellor, 
he loves to keep his mark 
firmly an the paper and steer 
its agenda towards- Ids own 
lfkes and dislikes. 

' The man who once - said be 
had a ’‘very goat second rate 
mind", rather than a 'first or 
third rate, reads almost all of 


. . . They have played a crucial 
role in revealing Saddam Hus- 
sein's biological and chemical 
weapons programmes," the 
Foreign Secretary said. 

Certainly, they have had 
successes ironically, Mr 
Tomlinson was directly in- 
volved in some spectacular 
ones, including the disruption 
of a Middle Eastern country's 
chemical weapons procure- 
ment network and obtaining 
information about Russian 
weapons systems. 

A new book, Britain's Secret 
Propaganda War. 1948-1977, by 
Paul Lashmar and James Oli- 
ver, shows how MIG was in- 
volved In planting informa- 
tion In both the foreign and 
British media with the help of 
I the FO’s coyly named Infor- 
mation Research Department, 
as well as undermining for- 
eign governments, notably 
that of President Sukarno of 
Indonesia in the early 1980s. 

This year the Government 

openly used Information from 
MIG and other intelligence 
agencies to publicise the 
atrocities of Saddam's regime. 
But MK also uses undercover 
methods to get articles pub- 
lished when there is no way of 
blowing whether they are 
true. 

There is a difference be- 
tween using Information 
openly acknowledged to be 
from intelligence sources, and 
MIG abusing journalists (and 
readers) to spread its propa- 
ganda with information that 
cannot be verified. 

It must be worse when 
agents of intelligence agencies 
write articles for newspapers 
under aliases or when they go 
abroad under journalistic 
cover. 


the copy that goes into the 
paper, each word on printed 
drafts because he feels disin- 
clined to come to grips with 
tiie paper's antiquated com- 
puter system. 

On a Tuesday morning he 
summons his reporters into 
his room at lLlSam and one 
by one asks what they will be 
working an that week. It fills 
the journalists with dread 
and the feeling that they are 
being summoned before the 
headmaster. 

Sometimes Lawson is seri- 
ous, sometimes he chortles 
away, sometimes he will 
knock a story down with a 
throwaway line like: "Do our 
readers really care about the 
poor?” Often, he plays to the 
old fogey stere o t y pe that is 
hisfmage. 

-Last night he would have 
had difficulty mingling — 
often his solitary figure can 
be seen sitting in the staff 
canteen because lie is too shy 
to approach a table of repor- 
ters. 
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The Iraq crisis 


Tha Gmorflan Thursday December 17 1896 

With Qinton facing 
impeachment and Muslims 

about to celebrate Ramadan 
the timing for air strikes couid 
hardlybeworse 
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THE STRATEGY: Despite the 
bluster, Ian Black asks if there 
is any plan to deal with Saddam 


I T WAS only ever going to 
be a matter of time before 
a new Iraq crisis erupted 
after the bombers were 
recalled In mid-flight last 
month. But the surprise yes- 
terday as the war clouds gath- 
ered was how very quickly it 
has come. 

With Bill Clinton facing im- 
peachment and Muslims 
about to celebrate the holy 
month of Ramadan, the timing 
for Western air strikes could 
hardlybeworse. 

Arabs and others who have 
already complained about the 
shadow of Monica Lewinsky 
over the Middle East win im- 
mediately suspect a diversion 
from problems at home. 

But the world extends even 
beyond Washington's Belt- 
way. and the United States 
and Britain, the leading 
hawks in this fight, would face 
a severe, perhaps fatal erosion 
of their credibility if they 
allowed the latest grim cata- 
logue of Iraqi non-compliance 
with United Nations weapons 
inspections to pass without 
response. 

Mr Clinton and Tony Blair 
were co-ordinating positions 
by telephone late on Tuesday 
as the president flew home 
from his Middle East trip and 
Richard Butler, the bluff Aus- 
tralian diplomat who heads 
the UN special commission, 
Unscom, was issuing bis 
damning “no progress" report 
card on Iraqi behaviour. 

Washington and London, 
moving carefully in a new 
cycle of threats, are united in 
insisting that they can strike 
without warning after Sad- 
dam Hussein’s promise last 
month that he would allow un- 
fettered access to the teams 
hunting down his deadly 
chemical and biological 
arsenaL 

Was there a way back from 
the abyss for Saddam Hussein, 
Robin Cook was asked yester- 
day, in one of a spate of som- 
bre media appearances de- 
signed to prepare the ground 
for action. 

‘Be has had many opportu- 
nities to pull back from the 
abyss and has failed to take 


those opportunities." was the 
Foreign Secretary's un- 
adorned reply. 

Significantly, there was no 
mention of negotiating or clar- 
ification of new conditions as 
no one wants another knife- 
edge mission by Kofi Anna, 
the UN secretary general, to 
secure a new agreement only 
to have it torn up a few weeks 
or months later. 

But Russia, France and 
China, the rest of the UN Secu- 
rity Council’s Big Five, 
remain just as opposed to the 
use of force now as they were 
in November, before the Iraqi 
leader's second llth-hour 
clhhbdown of 1998. 

Moscow and Paris were 
quick to express their alarm 
as the now familiar drum beat 
of warning*; started up again, 
and one French official 
sneered at "Downing Street on 
Potomac" for its automatic 
support of the White House. 

Russia's call for an emer- 
gency meeting of the Security 
Council signalled that it wants 
more jaw jaw to both precede 
and prevent war war, while its 
attacks on Mr Butler heralded 
new accusations that he is a 
tool of the US and Britain and 
supplying them with an ex- 
cuse to open Are. 

Yesterdays evacuation of 
the Unscom and other UN per- 
sonnel from Iraq, as well as 
heavy hints from both capi- 
tals, was one clear sign that 
air or cruise missile attacks 
may be imminent, though this 
could all be intended to help 
concentrate minds in Baghdad 
and elsewhere. 

But with or without mili- 
tary action, the US and Brit- 
ain are now certain to Insist 
that they will not conduct the 
long-promised “comprehen- 
sive review” of UN policy on 
Iraq as long as inspections are 
obstructed. 

Yet no one can be certain 
that a new promise of Iraqi co- 
operation would he kept more 
scrupulously than previous 
ones, and that a crisis post- 
poned at Christmas will not 
erupt again in the new year. 

Years of experience have 
honed Iraq’s ability to play cat 


and mouse with the UN in- 
spectors: the elite, 600-strong 
Special Security Organisation, 
fiercely loyal to the president. 
Is devoted exclusively to keep- 
ing documents, weapons com- 
ponents and even flasks of vol- 
atile nerve agents -one step 
ahead of their pursuers. 

President Saddam wants to 
hang on to them for dear life: 
the billions of dollars of oil 
revenues he has foregone 
since 1990 are his measure of 
their value. 

Inevitably, propaganda is 
being cranked up, but there is 
no disputing the fact that the 
Iraqi leader has uniquely used 
nerve gas against his own 
people — Kurds — and 
launched missiles against 
Iran. Saudi Arabia and IsraeL 

Iraq lambasted Mr Butler 
for a “bad" report that was 
“full of lies", though its de- 
pressing picture of deliberate 
obstruction, evasion and sub- 
terfuge was not new. 

Ruthlessness of this kind is 
hard to combat But as mili- 
tary analysts rehearsed the 
familiar lists of likely targets 
and the air and naval assets 
that constitute overwhelming 
US strength, many other old 
questions were still unan- 
swered. What happens after 
the cruise missiles are 
launched and the bombers go 
in? Is their target the regime 
itself the Republican Guard 
and other key security forces, 
or merely a series of punitive 
pinpricks? 

Russia and France, both 
poised to strike up lucrative 
commercial relationships 
with Baghdad once sanctions 
are lifted, were outspoken in 
their criticism last month 
when the US, followed by a 
characteristically more cau- 
tious Britain, made its most 
explicit commitment yet to the 
overthrow of President Sad- 
dam — a far cry from the 
refusal to finish him off by 
supporting rebellious north- 
ern Kurds and southern Shi- 
'ites after the Gulf war In 1991. 

But if the US agenda is to 
destroy the regime, critics 
ask, what about the dear link 
between destroying banned 


The US warship Belleau-Wood anchored off Kuwait yesterday as allied forces prepared for possible air strikes on Iraq photograph, haed outena 

weapons. Unscom's clean bill 
of health, and the lifting of 
sanctions that since 1991 have 
impoverished a once wealthy 
country and starved its 
people? And if there is no 
"light at the end of the tun- 
nel”. they say, what is Presi- 
dent Saddam's incentive to co- 
operate? Keeping sanctions in 
place, many feel, simply pro- 
longs the suffering iff millions 
of ordinary Iraqis while a bru- 
tal and cynical regime 
remains insulated, importing 
luxury goods and creaming off 
the proceeds of UN-approved 
oil sales to feather the nests of 
the privileged. 

For Iraq’s exiled opposition, 
now being wooed in Washing- 
ton and London. Western vac- 
illation has been source of 
rage rather than inspiration. 

Inside the country, resistance 
is desperate and lethally 
dangerous. 

Overall, there is a sense that 
there is no strategy in place to 
deal with this most intractable 
of international issues, no 
answers even to the most fun- 
damental questions: if air 
strikes are mounted, what will 
happen to Unscom and its 
seven-year struggle to cata- 
logue, destroy and monitor 
Iraq's once formidable 
arsenal? If the inspectors go 
home will the US move to a 
new policy of containment to 
keep President Saddam in his 
box, but probably without 
sanctions, whose only legal 
justification is the UN disar- 
manent effort 

In the wider context what 
about the rest of the Middle 
East? 

But with crisis looming 
over the Israeli -Palest ini an 
peace process, despite Mr 
Clinton's triumphant visit to 
Gaza this week, the US could 
face fury — and retaliation — 
if it bombs Iraq again. 

And there is stifl. no cer- 
tainty that more punishment 
will hasten the end of Saddam 
Hussein. « 
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F-117A 
Steam li^aar. 
Spew* 865ngb 


B-1B Lancer 


Primary (unction: Long- 
range. my!fc-ro!e. heavy 
bomher. 

Speed: 20C+ mpb 
(Wach \2 at sea isvei}. 

Range: ( ntcrcorrtir.cn; a). 

unretucteo. 

Crew: 4. 

Armament Up to S4 SOO- 
pound bombs and S3 
cluster bombs. 

Cost: Over $230 miilicn each 


Prthti a Sultan Abbas# 

Saudi Arabia 

TtwUuBadSatm maintains a significant 
mttary premnee to Sautfl Arabia to patrol 
m* sodium *n>ty son*" ow Iraq. This 
hetadss sort* 120 aircraft and some W)00 
ground troops. Sbc RAF Tornados based hare. 
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Allied forces set to attack 


THE STRIKE: Civilian deaths 
are certain, write James Meek 
and Richard Norton-Taylor 


O NCE the go-ahead is 
given for a joint 
United States -British 
attack on Iraq, it will 
be massive, destructive and 
potentially bloody in terms of 
civilian . casual ties. 

No target — including Sad- 
dam Hussein's sprawling pat- 
rimony of presidential pal- 
aces — will be sacred. 

Hie personnel and hard- 
ware are already in place for 
the kind of overwhelming 
strike designed to destroy 
the remnants of the Iraqi 
armed forces root and 
branch. But by Sunday the 
arrival of a second US air- 
craft carrier, the Carl Vin- 
son, will give the transatlan- 
tic military alliance still 
more firepower. 

The wholly airborne opera- 
tion will begin with a barrage 
of hundreds of cruise missiles 
to neutralise Iraqi air de- 
fences and cripple its com- 
mand centres and co rnm u ni- 


itions systems. 

There are 15 US B-S2 bomb- 
as fitted with air-launched 
nim missiles on the Island 
■ Biego Garcia in the Indian 
cean. and eight cruise- 
luipped US Navy warships 
i the Gulf region. The ships 
one have more than 300 
uiee mlssfles. . __ 
The 1998 version of the 20ft- 
ng mjgfifle- which skims 


towards its target just above 
ground level, is said by Its ad- 
vocates to be more accurate 
than the predecessor used In 
the 1991 Gulf war. 

The idea is that guided by 
satellite, it punches Into its 
target to deliver its 10001b ex- 
plosive warhead with a mar- 
gin of error of only afew feet 
But with some of the key tar- 
gets of the first missile wave 
thought to be in Baghdad, ci- 
vilian casualties seem 
inevitable. 

Once the missiles have 
been unleashed and the Iraqi 
defences — a handful of 
Soviet-made anti-aircraft 
missile batteries, guns and 
mainly elderly fighter 
aircraft — shattered, US and 
RAF warplanes will follow to 
strike at 250 sites tagged for 
destruction by the Pentagon. 

Besides the B-52s, the US 
has 70 aircraft aboard the car- 
rier Enterprise, now in the 
GulL and about 110 other 
land-based strike aircraft in 
Oman, Saudi Arabia and Ku- 
wait, including F-117 stealth 
fighters and Bl bombers. An: 
other 70 planes will arrive on 
Sunday aboard the Carl 
Vinson. 

The RAF's 12 Tornado 
fighter-bombers, based in Ku- 
wait, would play a small but 
crucial role In any attack. 
They are equipped with a 



thermal- imag in g laser-target- 
ing system which is more 
accurate than American sys- 
tems, and a new reconnais- 
sance pod which can assess 
battle damage better than 

satellites. 

Another six Tornados are 
based at A1 Khaij in Saudi 
Arabia where they are enforc- 
ing the southern Iraqi no-fly 
zone. 

Two VC10 tankers are 
based in Bahrain to provide 
in-flight refuelling for the 
RAF aircraft. Another RAF 
detachment, of four Jaguar 
bombers stationed at Incirlik 
in Turkey, could also be 
brought Into play. 

Doubts remain about the ef- 
fectiveness of air strikes with- 
out ground forces following 
up to destroy President Sad- 
dam's regime. 

But a ground war is not on 
the US or British agenda and 
the several thousand US army 
troops and marines in the 


On the hit list 
are the HQ of 
the Republican 
Guard but also 
Tikrft, home 
town and clan 
base of Saddam 
Hussein (right) 


region are vastly out- 
numbered by Iraq's 400,000- 
strong army. 

During the last confronta- 
tion with Iraq in November, 
when US bombers were en 
route to their destination and 
RAF pilots were walking to 
their planes before the recall 
signal was given, military 
planners shied away from tar- 
geting suspected chemical 
and biological warfare plants 
for fear of spreading 
contamination. 

On the hit list are the head- 
quarters of the elite Republi- 
can Guard, mainly to the east 
of Baghdad but also in Presi- 
dent Saddam's borne town 
and clan base of Tikrit in the 
north-west 

His security and intelli- 
gence headquarters and the 
ministry of defence building 
in central Baghdad are likely 
targets and have been at- 
tacked by cruise missiles 
before. 


*We are not frightened, 
whatever happens’ 


THE DEFIANCE: People of 
Baghdad unbowed, write Hassan 
Hafidh and Dominic Evans 


I RAQIS, wearied by years 
of tension, yesterday 
shrugged off the threat of 
immi nent US-led military 
strikes that could devastate 
their country. 

**We are not frightened any 
more,” said one Baghdad 
trader. “Whatever happens, 
we are not going to lose 
anything." 

His comments echoed those 
of many Baghdad residents 
who have lived through war, 
sanctions and a series of cri- 
ses with the United Nations 
which have taken Iraq to the 
brink of military confronta- 
tion already three times this 
year. 

On the streets of the Iraqi 
capital, whose key installa- 
tions could soon come under 
US and British bombardment, 
there were few visible signs of 
panic. 

The only signals of anxiety 
were the long queues of cars 
at petrol stations. 

The Iraqi dinar was more 
or less stable at about 1.790 to 
the dollar and food prices 
have barely changed, traders 
said. “Our prices have not 
changed and I have the same 1 
number of shoppers as every , 


day," said Hassan Muhsein, a 
shopkeeper. 

He was speaking an a day 
when President Saddam Hus- 
sein effectively put his 
country on a war footing to 
confront the threat of “for- 
eign aggression” prompted by 
the crisis over UN weapons 
inspections. 

Saddam invoked the mem- 
oir of Iraq’s 1991 "Mother of 
all Battles" against US-Icd 
forces and appointed (bur 
regional commanders to face 
any foreign aggression. 

Saddam's move came just 
hours after UN arms inspec- 
tors left the country, accusing 
Iraq of refusing to cooperate. 

A defiant statement issued 
after the Iraqi leader chaired 
a joint meeting of the Revolu- 
tionary Command Council 
and ruling Baath Party urged 
ordinary Iraqis to defy loom- 
ing Western strikes which it 
said were aimed at bringing 
Iraq to its knees. 

“We call on you Iraqis, 
women and men, relying on 
God to throw out their 
dreams and their foiled vi- 
sions, and prove . . . that they 
will foil as they have failed 
during the Mother of Battles,' 


said the statement Ordinary 
Iraqis, wearied by eight years 
of economic sanctions im- 
posed for Iraq’s 1990 invasion 
of Kuwait and accustomed to 
repeated showdowns with the 
United States, said they had 
little to fear from the latest 
crisis. "We are not frightened 
any more," said a Baghdad 
trader. “Whatever happens, 
we are not going to lose any- 
thing.” Baghdad's offirlal 
radio and television played 
patriotic music, matching the 
defiant tone of the leadership. 
"We are ready to fight until 
the last breath if they will 
attack us," said Um {mother 
of) All. interviewed by Sha- 
bab radio run by Saddam's el- 
dest son Uday. 

Hospitals, which lock 
equipment and medicines, 
have been toW to prepare 
extra emergency wards and 
draw up round-Uie- dot* staff 
rosters to cope with bomb 
casualties. 

"If anything happens, we 
are preparing this room with 
a few beds lu urrier to bo 
ready," said Waived nl-Jan- 
abi, a physician at a Baghdad 
children's hospital. 

“We keep some medicine 
for emergency and we make 
staff here on call 2i hours, 
consisting of three doctors 
and three nurses." he said. 

Despite the threat of civil- 
Ian casualties, some Iraqis 
felt that a military strike 


would at least end the uncer- 
tainty and occasional crises 
Iraqis have witnessed since 
the 1990 Invasion or Kuwait 
and the 1991 Gulf War. 

“If there Is any American 
strike now, there will be an 
end to all what is happening 
to us." said Abu All. a grocer 
in Baghdad. 

“Maybe the Arabs and Mos- 
lems will stand with us after 
seeing how much injustice we 
are facing." he added. 

An official statement by the 
Iraqi government said that 
the four regional commands 
into which the country had 
been divided would "confront 
foreign aggression which tar- 
geted Iraq’s sovereignty, inde- 
pendence and security, and 
preserve Internal security". 

Each regional commander 
would assume control of one 
or two armies, while Saddam, 
in his capacity as commander 
in chief of armed forces, 
would retain control of air 
force and air defence units, 
the statement said. 

The four commands divided 
the country into northern, 
southern, central and "cen- 
tral Euphrates” districts, 
each assigned different 
armies. 

Iraq's deputy, prime minis- 
ter Taraq Aziz insisted his 
country had cooperated fully 
with the UN Special Commis- 
sion inspectors, — Reuters 
in Baghdad 
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Christmas appeal 


The Guardian’s 
Christmas appeal 
offers readers 
the opportunity 
to donate to 
up to eight 
charities. Today 
Amelia Gentleman 
looks at the work 
of the Walsall 
Carers’ Centre 


Finding 
a life 
outside 
the daily 
struggle 


I RIS Ordidge has not had 
any sort of social life for 
almost 38 years. She 
reveals this casually and 
without resentment — this is 
the kind of sacrifice most hill 
time carers have to make. 

Now that she is over 70. she 
admits wistfully she would 
like to be able to go out for a 
meal or to the theatre occa- 
sionally, while she ran. In- 
stead she and her husband 
are effectively housebound, 
caring 24 hours a day for 
their son Kevin, born brain 
damaged by thalidomide. 

Until recently they coped 
alone, struggling against the 
loneliness and the profound 
sense of isolation which inev- 
itably accompany the respon- 
sibilities of full time caring — 
responsibilities which have 
been growing as the couple 
gets older. 

“Very few of my neigh- 
bours win talk to Kevin in the 
street — which is very hurtftil 
Tor both of us." she says. "We 
can go for months and 
months without anyone talk- 


ing to him. They don’t mean 
to be unkind, but they’re em- 
barrassed and ignore him. 

"It has been hard because 
he can't communicate well. 
We have Celt very isolated." 

Studies regularly reveal 
that Britain’s carers are over- 
worked and undervalued. 
Research suggests that carers 
save the National Health Ser- 
vice as much as £34 billion a 
year. 

These people desperately 
need support, which is often 
best provided at grassroots 
level The opening of the Wal- 
sall Carers' Centre two years 
ago has given local carers 
much-needed j nsftfani* and 
markedly improved the qual- 
ity of the Ordldges’ lives- 

Monthly meetings there 
have put Mrs Ordidge in 
touch with other people who 
have devoted their lives to 
caring , and trained advisers 
have been offered help on 
where to find support. 
Through the centre — a win- 
ner of the Guardian Jerwood 
Prize, based in a converted 



Iris Ordidge (left) and Shirley Molyneux. who both care for adult children at home 


church in Walsall, West Mid- 
lands — Mrs Ordidge met 
Shirley Molyneux, 61, a wid- 
ow whose daughter Rachel. 
21, suffers from cerebral palsy 
and also needs constant atten- 
tion. The two have discovered 
that sharing their problems 
brings unexpected relief. 

Full time caring is fraught 
with demanding responsibil- 

The charity 


ities. These are pressures that 
can arrive suddenly, when a 
partner becomes ill or when a 
child is bom with disabilities, 
or can creep up impercepti- 
bly, as parents gradually be- 
come infirm or a debilitating 
disease grows more serious. 

Like most carers, both play 
down the difficulties but ad- 
mit it has not been easy. 


“There are times when you 
get very wound up. when the 
person you are caring for has 
had a bad day, and has taken 
it out on you." Mrs Ordidge 
says. “1 used to put my coat 
on and walk the streets, but 
coming here and talking to 
other people is a better way of 
winding down." 

Mrs Molyneux adds that it 


□ There are 6 million car- 
ers in Britain — approxi- 
mately one in tight adults 
is a carer. About 750,000 
people are responsible for 
looking after someone 24 
hours a day. 

□ The Princess Royal Trust 
for Carers estimated that 
carers save the Govern- 
ment about £34 billion a 
year. Without them, the 
NHSahd community care 
could not function. 

□ In a survey, more than a 
third of carers reported 
that no one helped them to 


look after their 
dependants. 

□ Like other carers’ cen- 
tres across the country, the 
Walsall centre provides in- 
formation, a listening ear, 
counselling and support; 
helps to find respite care or 
practical help in the home; 
and acts on behalf of the 
carer when negotiating 
with social services and 
other service providers. 

□ Many Axil time carers 
are unaware of the support 
to which they are entitled. 
The centre seeks out carers 


to tell them which services 
they should make use of 

□ Carers outside W alsall 
should contact the Princess 
Royal Trust for Carers on 
0171 480 7788, who will put 
them in touch with one of 
the other 80 centres around 
the country. 

□ "Every donation, no 
matter how modest, will 
help In our efforts to find 
more carers and provide 
them with the help and sup- 
port they deserve," Richard 
Hilton, the centre’s co-ordi- 
nator, says. 


PHOTOGRAPH: MKE SCCTT 

took her years before she 
adapted to her life as a carer. 
"Before Rachel was born I 
was out almost every night. 
You do miss out on your 
social life, which is why this 
new centre has been good for 
us all," she said. 

One of the fears they have 
in common is a growing anxi- 
ety about what will happen to 
their children when they are 
no longer able to devote their 
lives to them. Through the 
carers* centre they have been 
put in touch with experts and 
have begun to investigate the 
options. 

“It is becoming harder to 
cope with Kevin and wc have 
been extremely worried about 
what will happen to him after 
we’re gone. Before this centre 
opened I wouldn’t have 
known who to ask.” Mrs Or- 
didge said. 

Richard Hilton, coordina- 
tor of the Walsall Carers’ Cen- 
tre. stresses why the coun- 
try's carers need support. 

“Carers are saving govern- 
ment a vast amount of money. 
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so society owes them a huge 
debt Anything we can do lo 
help them and the people they 
are looking after at home has 
got to be for everyone's bene- 
fit. We have to champion 
their cause. 

“Our prime objective is to 
improve their lot in life; we 
aim to share their worries. In 
the majority of cases people 
are not accessing the services 
available because they don’t 
know they are there. We can 


also help lo cut ihroiigh the 
bureaucracy." He believes the 
centre's work can make a 
huge difference. 

“When you bmirne a carer 
your circle or friends tends lo 
melt away, you may experi- 
ence poverty because you 
have sacrificed your job. ami 
your confidence plummets. 
But through the support we 
offer, group friendships are 
forged. People realise they 
aren't alone.” 



What’s in 


□ Edward the Confes- 
sor building the first 
Westminster Abbey 

Q Michelangelo paint- 
ing the ceiling of the Sis- 
tine Chapel 

□ Sir Walter Raleigh in- 
troducing the potato 


□ Shakespeare com- 
posing his sonnets 

□ The Earl of Sandwich 
making the sandwich . 

□ Compassion of Flor- 
ence Nightingale and, 
later, Mother Theresa 

□ John Logie Baird in- 
venting television 

□ Moon landing (above) 

□ Fall of the Berlin wall 

□ End of Apartheid 
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What’s out 


□ Copernicus's cosmol- 
ogy In which the earth 
revolves around the sun 
(above) 

□ Newton's apple and 
Me theory of gravity 
L Darwin's Origin of 
Species and evolution 


'll The Industrial Revo- 
lution and the Invention 
of the steam engine 
D Magna Carta or the 
Battle of Hastings 
D The arrival of ITVs 
News at Ten 
Cl The Suffragettes and 
women's emancipation 
□ The explosion of the 
Internet 


The carved statues on Easter Island, which figure prominently in the commercial for the mill ennium celebrations 


All in a day’s work: packing 1 ,000 years into 1 0 minutes 


Janino Gibson 
Media Correspondent 


H UMANITY’S greatest 
achievements of the 
last L000 years have 

been summarised in 
a one-minute film as part of a 
£2 million advertising cam- 
paign for B ritain ’s millen- 
nium celebrations. 

Set against the backdrop of 


the son rising and felling 
over the Easter Island stat- 
ues, believed to be lf )00 years 
old themselves, the commer- 
cial ttiis the story of the last 
millennium as a series of 10 
htmum achievements, as if 
they occurred in one day. 

So, a voiceover by Jeremy 
Irons tells us that as the sun 
rises. Westminster Abbey was 
consecrated in 1065. Later in 
the morning. Michelangelo 


completes the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel, and Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh handily brings the 
potato to Britain in time for 
lunch. 

Perhaps the most surpris- 
ing inclusion in the list is the 
invention of the sandwich — 
although the explanation 
might be the convenience of 
its coinciding with teatime in 
the one day historical time- 
frame. 


The Government -funded 
New Millennium Experience 
Company has spent months 
researching landmark events 
ti the last 1.000 years, in 
order to compile a controver- 
sial top 10 list for the 
commercial 

Sholto Douglas-Home, mar- 
keting director of the NMEC, 
said: "We want to spark a de- 
bate in the borne and in the 
media. We are asking people 


to reflect on all that has been 
achieved in the last 1,000 
years, and we do not pretend 
our list is complete." 

The commercial, which 
cost £250,000 to make, will be 
broadcast during the Christ- 
mas period, with the aim of 
provoking debate over what 
should have been Included in 
the list of human 
achievements. 

A spokesman for the New 


Mille nnium Experience Com- 
pany, which commissioned 
the commercial from M&C 
Saatchi, said yesterday: “The 
idea is to get people thinking 
about the millennium as the 
next thousand years, not just 
the next hundred, and to 
imagine what can be 

achieved." 

It is not, NMEC empha- 
sised, an advertising cam- 
paign for the Greenwich 


dome. A specific dome cam- 
paign will be launched in 
September. 1999. 

The landmark events 
finally selected by the adver- 
tising agency bad been rigor- 
ously market-researched 
from a longer list. Those left 
out include the signing of 
Magna Carta, the battle of 
Hastings, the efforts of the fe- 
male suffragettes — and Ihe 
launch ti News at Ten. The 


NMEC spokesman said that 
the 10 selected events aimed 
to reflect a spread of arts, 
sciences, invention, human 
achievement and important 
cultural developments 
around the world. 

Six research groups had 

been asked to rate events in 
terms of their popular signifi- 
cance and to rate people in 
terms of their recognisable 
achievement. 


Atom plants told to act on safety or risk disaster 


Paid Brown 

Enviro nm e n t Correspondent 


l ■UCLEARwaste stored at 
9M2Z sites in the OK con- 
wtaining plutonium, the 
riffs most dangerous sub- 
nee, is in danger ti leaking. 
! Government's safety ex- 
ts say in an unpublished 

ort In one case, at SdfaMd 

Cumbria, there is a risk ti 
uncontrolled nuclear 


ark costing more than £2 


rd workers and the publto 
n radioactive contamma; 
t at the British Nuclear 
Js plant at SeUafldd. 

JI eight OW Magnox nudear 


stations need remedi a l work, 
along with the nuclear 
weapons plant at AMermaston 
in Berkshire and the UK 
Atomic Energy Authority site 
at Harwell in Oxfordshire, the 
Nudear Installations Inspector- 
ate says. _ . 

The report was ordered by 
the Health and Safety Execu- 
tive into the condition ti 70,000 
aiblc metres of what is known 
as intermediate level waste, or 
ILW. It is the legacy cfBritain’s 
nuclear weapons progr amm e, 
nudear reactor development 
and reprocessing ti spent fiieL 
Some ti it as been in Store 50 


Concern grew after the can- 
cellation ti Ihe proposed nu- 
clear waste repository at SeCfl- 


ffrid by John Gummer, wbto 
he was environment secretary. 

The report warns that stones 
co ntaining plutonium waste 
are crumbling and some tithe 
waste could explode — and. in 
one case, go “critical" — the 
tddmtal tom ti an uncontrol- 
lable nudear reaction like the 
disastrous one' at Chernobyl in 
the Ukraine in 1986. 

The inspectorate's repeat is 
due to be published in January 
but a copy was placed in the 
House ti Lords lihraxy after it 
was given to a Lords committee 
looking into nodear waste. 

At saMrid.it cays “some of 

the older facilities are in poor 
structural condition and not fit- 
ted for their purpose". The 
rush to produce nuclear 


weapems meant “waste man- 
agement and environmental 
issies were low priorities... 
{leaving] a substantial legacy ti 
raw, ie, untreated radioactive 
waste". The report reveals that 
there have been overheating 
problems due to hydrogen 
release and leakage ti radio- 
active contaminated water into 
the ground. “Only 15 per cent ti 
the raw ILW has been caxtt- 
tloned into a passive safe 
state.” 

The strongest concern is for 
plutonium-contaminated - 
waste stored in 200 litre 
drums, filters, and crates in 
old and disused facilities. 
"The crates represent the 
greater potential hazard as in 
some cases the plutonium 


content and form and internal 
geometry have never been es- 
tablished with any degree ti 
confidence.” Some buildings 
In which plutonium waste is 
stored are in sued) poor condi- 
tion that "waste retrieval is 
an immediate priority”. The 
nspectorate estimates the life 
of the buildings to be five 
years. 

In another building there 
ore doubts about the strength 
of the roof beams holding a 
number ti stainless steel tanks 
with liquid waste. “The large 
volumes ti combustible radio- 
active waste in this facility 
present a significant potential 
hazard to the public, work- 
force, and the environment, 
and requires careful manage- 


ment to ensure the risks con- 
tinue to be acceptable." 

The inspectorate Is also criti- 
cal ti nuclear waste stores at 
the Magnox stations recently 
taken over by BNFL and says 
new stores wfll have to be built 
at all eight Radioactive sludge 
at Aldermaston also gives con- 
cern, because ti potential leaks. 

The privatised contractor 
Hunting-Brae has been asked 
to take urgent action. 

BNFL said in a statement 
"We are aware that some tithe 
waste needs urgent repackag- 
ing as the Inspectorate points 
out, we already have pro- 
grammes to address this under 
way... We will work closely 
with the regulator to ensure the 
safety of retrieval operations." 


James Moilde 


nRIME minister John 
I Major and other cabinet 
ministers helped make the 
1996 BSE crisis worse by 
refusing to implement suf- 
ficiently tough emergency 
measures, his former agri- 
culture minister, Douglas 
Hogg, said yesterday 

He suggested that the 33- 
month export ban might 
have been avoided If gov- 
ernment colleagues had ac- 
cepted his programme, in- 
cluding a ban on all beef 
from cattle over 30 months 
old being allowed into food 
either at home or abroad. 

A minute of one meeting 


revealed that Mr Major 
“took the view . . . that the 
risk of contracting CJD was 
considerably less than the 
risks of contracting lung 
cancer, for example, bur 
the government had not 
only failed to ban smoking 
it had failed to ban even the 
advertising or smoking.' 1 

Giving evidence at the 
BSE inquiry in south Lon- 
don. Mr Hogg said that be- 
cause of opposition to his 
policy proposals from Mr 
Major and other cabinet 
colleagues, he had no op- 
tion but to get on with the 
business of Introducing the 
action chosen by them — 
even though he believed it 
was mistaken. 
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Continuing our 
series counting 
down to the 
launch of the 
European 
single currency, 
Jon Henley 
tests the water 
in Amsterdam 


Birth of the euro 


Even Queen 
Beatrix wants 
her face off 
the coins 


F OUR hundred years ago 
Amsterdam was the 
proud capital of the 
wealthiest country on 
earth, a city awash with aflfcs 
and spices brought home by 
merchants who had travelled 
the world. So great was the 
Netherlands’ might that 
Samuel Pepys confided, rather 
Indelicately; to his diary.“Me- 
thinks, hy God. the devil must 
shit Dutchmen." 

•That was a long time ago. 
Since then the Dutch have 
been trampled . over many 
times' by hpiHp»n»nt neigh- 
bours. In peace, they have tai- 
lored their ambitions to their 
more modest weight in the 
world, mmtafaing their, mer- 
cantile tradition and the asset 
of their geographical position. | 
to become the middlemen fin- 
a continent. 

The latest survey found that 
74 per coot of the Dutch and 
84 per cent of their companies 
are in favour of the euro. 

“If b a very straightforward 
question, and just about every 
Dutch person realises it" said 
Ton Havermans, aged 39, an 
Amsterdam grain de al er , 
“We're a small country sur- 
rounded by bigger countries, 
so we've always been pro-Eu- 
rope. But above all. we are a 
trading nation and a nation of 
pragmatists. It will be a has- 
sle, but it will save us one heQ 
of a lot of money" 

Beatrix, their bicycle-riding 
queen, summed up what most 
Dutch think of the euro. In the 
cause of a single currency **hp 
said, she would be mare than 
happy to see her face disap- 
pear fromDutch coins and 
banknotes. It is no accident 
that the two treaties that 
paved ■the way for the euro 
were signed in Maastricht and 
Amsterdam, or that the first 
governor of the European 
central bank, Wim Duisen- 
berg, is a Dutchman. 

And if the Dutch needed re- 
minding of what is at stake, a 
goverment brochure spells it 
out more t han half of what 
the Netherlands produces 
each year is destined for ex- 
port— two-thirds of it to 
members of the European 
Union — and two-thirds of its 
imports come from the EU. 

In the Netherlands these 
days, they say you make your 
money in Rotterdam, the 
world's largest port, talk about 
it in The Hague, and spend it in 
Amsterdam. On the chilly 
canalside streets of the capital. 


outside the 17th-century mer- 
chants’ houses long ago con- 
verted into beamed flats or 
prestigious offices, it is hard to 
find any spenders with a seri- 
ous objection to the euro But 
some have a few very Dutch 
grumbles. 

Td like to know how much 
it’s an going to cost us," said 
Marlftse Andreas, a doctor’s 
assistant aged 28. “X know it’s 
supposed to save us money in 
the end, but all the computers 
and cadi dispensers and tins 
that have to be changed, even 
thing s like pariring meters — 
mbetweTl end up paying." 

. Marc van der Pols, a 24-year- 
old law student had more 
questions. “They’re not exact- 
ly things I lose sleep over; but 
there’s a lot we don't know yet 
how much shops are going to 
round prices up by how you’ll 
be able to fill in a tax form in 
euros, even how you're sup- 
posed to write the euro sym- 
bol. It’ll all take work." 

The amount of work in- 
volved worries small busi- 
nesses. Their association, 
MKB, has produced a 150- 
point checklist for firms, 
which includes details of ac- 
counting, automation, h illin g, 
taxation and giro payments. It 
has also advised them to start 
work now even though many 
will not be affected for anoth- 
er three years. Although the 
international financial insti- 
tutions will be dealing in 
euros, on paper at least, from 
January 1, it will be 2002 br" 
fore the man in the Europeai; 
street has euros in his wallet 

“It is going to he a head- 
ache,” said Wobbe van Oord, 
aged 46, who runs a grocery 
store. “At the moment we can 
an continue to pay suppliers 
in guilders if we want until 
2002. But my biggest worry is 
the time it wfll take customers 
to adjust” 

In fort, about the biggest 
euro-debate in the Nether- 
lands is about how the coins 
and bank-notes should be in- 
troduced when they come into 
circulation. The banks want a 
one-month overlap with the 
guilder while retailers and 
small businesses insist on the 
euro and nothing but the euro 
from January 1. 

“An overlap is pointless." 
said Mr van QonL “There’s 
such a publicity blitz around 
the euro that everyone knows 
what it is and how much it’s 
worth already By 2002, theyfil 
Just want to get on with it" 


Whyl hate the euro 


Arjo Ktamer, professor of 
cultural economics at 
Erasmus University, 
Rotterdam, is one of the few 
dissenting Dutch voices. 

gi I AM against it because it 
■ is an anti-social and un-. 

democratic project There 
is a taboo here on talking neg- 
atively about the euro and 
European i n t eg r ation. What 
should have been a genuine 
debate has been stifled by this 
and previous governments. 

It is antipodal because it 
tevours banks and big busi- 
ness. And it is undemocratic 
because it is being rammed 
through with no real debate. 
The average Dutchman has no 
idea what is going on. J 

The euro is a political i 

process that has to do with the 1 



Ktamer: Euro is anti-social 

relationship between France 
and Germany 
I believe the euro has 
come too quickly Europe H 
is not ready J 



Why I love it 


Prime minister Wtm Kok, 
now in his second term, has 
neoer doubted the benefits of 
a single currency 

g AS LONG ago as 1957, six 
m European countries, in- 
cluding Holland, agreed 
to work together towards 
forming a common market 
They realised that economic 
cooperation would reduce the 
chance of war and thattrade 
would lead to prosperity 
Gradually there was to be 
free and unhindered traffic of 
goods, services, people and 
capital. Those objectives have 
now been reached and the 
original group of six has be- 
come a European Union of 15. 

The only remaining major 
barrier to trade within the Eu- 
ropean Union is exchange rate 
uncertainty and currency 


Kok: Everyone will benefit 

costs. The euro will help re- 
move this. Everyone — and es- 
pecially the people of the 
Netherlands, with its 
economy so focused ■ 

abroad— will benefit 7 
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flirks angry as 
Italian court frees 
Kurdish leader 
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30 feared 
deadin 
collapsed 
building 


John Hooper in Rome and 
Chris Morris hi Ankara 

A bdullah ocalan, 

the Kurdish guerrilla 
chief whose arrest 
triggered a diplomatic 
crisis between Europe and 
Turkey was freed by an Italian 
appeal court yesterday to 
angry protests from Ankara. 

The Italian prime minister, 
Massimo D’Alema, said Mr 
Ocalan would be kept under 
police surveillance and not al- 
lowed to leave Italy “What 
happened this morning has 
not changed the scenario," he 
said, adding that a decision 
whether to try Mr Ocalan or 
expel him would be made 
within the next few days. 

But the last thing the leader 
of th e Kur distan workers' 
Party (PKK) wants is to leave 
Italy The worry for the Kur- 
dish separatists is that Rome 
will expel Mr Ocalan rather 
than give him asylum. 

"He wants to initiate a polit- 
ical process together with the 
European Union... and he 
thinks that he stands a better 
chance of doing that in Italy” 
said a PKK spokesman. 


Ocalan arrived in Italy on 
November 12 with two war- 
rants outstanding against him: 

from Germany and Turkey 
Turkey's request was reject- 
ed because Italy does not 
grant extradition to countries 
with the death penalty 
Yesterday the president of 

the court Tommaso FigUuzzi, 

said the German warrant was 
i not valid because Germany 
had replaced the original, in- 
ternational warrant with one 
that meant Mr Ocalan could 
be detained only if he went to 
Germany 

The Turkish government 
sought legal clarification of 
the decision. The defence min- 
ister; Ismet Sezgin, said that if 
Mr Ocalan had been freed 
with no conditions “then this 
is a desperate mistake”. 

"It will damage Turkey’s re- 
lations with Italy and harm 
International law”. 

He accused Italy of violat- 
ing international conventions 
against terrorism and said be 
would raise the Ocalan issue 
at a meeting of Nato defence 
ministers in Brussels today 
Others in Turkey were 
more circumspect awaiting 


Leone Caivi by his brother Roberto’s coffin yesterday 

Police open tomb 
to solve mystery 
of ‘God’s banker’ 


Philip Willan In Dreao 

T HE sound of hammer- 
ing echoed around a 
normally quiet village 
cemetery yesterday as the 
Italian authorities ex- 
humed the body of Roberto 
Caivi, in an attempt to 
solve a I e-year-old mystery. 

Known as “God’s banker” 
for his close business rela- 
tionship with the Vatican 
bank. Caivi was found 
hanging from scaffolding 
under Blackfriars Bridge 
in London on June 18 1982. 
Investigators hope an ex- 
amination of the body, 
using the latest scientific 
techniques, will establish if 
he was murdered shortly 
before the collapse of the 
Banco Ambrosiano. Italy's 
largest private bank, of 
which he was chairman. 

As workmen prised open 
the tomb, his son Carlo and 
brother Leone looked on. 
part of the group of offi- 
cials, forensic scientists and 
police in Drezzo. a pic- 
turesque hamlet near a hill- 
top which marks the border 
with Switzerland. The 
Cal vis used to own a holiday 
home here and their private 
chapel housing the tomb is 
the most imposing in the 
cemetery. 

The coffin was scaled be- 
fore being driven to the 
Institute of Forensic 
Medicine in Milan. Experts 
are due to begin examining 
the body today but are not 
expected to reach any con- 
clusions before Christmas. 

The examination was or- 
dered by Otello Cu pa echini, 
a Rome judge. He declined 
to say what the experts 
would be looking for. But he 
has asked tbe experts to try 
to discover if Caivi was con- 
scious when he was strung 
up under Blackfriars 


Bridge. One of the experts, 
the anthropologist Luigi 
Capasso, has been working 
, ou the 5.000-yearold re- 
mains of Oetzi. the Iceman 
whose mummified body 
emerged seven years ago 
from an Alpine glacier; 

The Caivi case has come 
to symbolise the complex 
web of intrigue that linked 
the Vatican to discredited 
politicians, unscrupulous 
businessmen and organised 
crime during the cold war 
years in Italy. 

For Carlo Caivi, a 
Montreal-based financier; it 
was bis first return to 
Drezzo since the year his fa- 
ther died. “This is extreme- 
ly traumatic from a human 
point of view, but it is a 
positive sign of judicial ac- 
tivism." he said. *Tm confi- 
dent that a new autopsy 
will he useful, though the 
evidence of state’s witness- 
es still offers the most 
promising leads.” 

Former Mafiosi claim 
that Caivi was the victim of 
an alliance between Cosa 
Nostra, the Neapolitan 
-Camorra and members of a 
Rome underworld grouping 
called tbe Magliana Band, 
because be had misappro- 
priated Mafia funds. 

But his sou believes the 
real motive lay’ in political 
apposition to his father's 
rescue plan for the Banco 
Ambrosiano. 

“The Magtiana Band was 
the military arm of those 
who were opposed to my fa- 
ther," he said. “My father’s 
death delayed the start of 
Italy’s anti-corruption drive 
by about 12 years. H3s death 
sent out a clear message. 
Whoever was capable of 
shedding light on the ties be- 
tween politics, business and 
organised crime derided it 
was better to remain silent.” 


an explanation of exactly 
what Qie Italian derision 
means. Official sources de- 
scribed as encouraging a 
statement by the Italian for- 
eign minister Lamberto Dial. 

that Mr Ocalan would either 
he put on trial or expelled 
from Italy 

But there was no d isguising 
the bitterness in Ankara 
about Mr Ocalan’s treatment 
since he arrived in Rome last 
month. “Even before this deri- 
sion. be was effectively free 
any way” the deputy prime 
minister; Bulent Ecevit, said. 
“It’s not a surprise to us. He 
was free to talk to anyone and 
he has been living like a lord.” 

Mr Ocalan Is wanted in 
Turkey on treason charges. 
He has said be would agree to 
stand trial if the international 
community also agreed to 
hold a conference to try to 
solve file Kurdish question 
and help find a peace settle- 
ment between Turkey and the 
Kurds. 

Italy has asked for a Euro- 
pean solution to the Ocalan 
issue and is seeking to have 
him tried under a 1972 Euro- 
pean convention. 
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A T the BBC, misch- 
ievous rumours sur- 
round Cliff Richard. 

Cliffs television Christmas 
Special was recently can- 
celled alter a fortune (poss- 
ibly as much as £350,000; 
enough* anyway, for several 
new Range Rovers for Mrs 
Birt) had been spent. The 
official reason was a spot of 
laryngitis, bnt some suspect 
be became displeased with 
the parodic tone the show 
was assuming. Whichever 
— and the BBC press office 
claims that it has merely 
been postponed and will be 
shown in the New Year— 
this was very bad news for 
Cliff, who was desperate to 
plug his Christmas single 
now that no DJ will play his 
records. So the singer had 
his people contact Noel's 
House Party to offer his ser- 
vices. This offer was 
rejected, not because Noel 
Edmonds didn’t want Him 
— Mr Edmonds would put 
Arthur Askey’s corpse on 
his show if be thought it 
would rescue his ratings — 
but because the BBC, furi- 
ous at the waste of money, 
has imposed a blanket ban. 
Banned on radio, banned on 
television . . . how much 
longer can it be before Sir 
Cliff Richard becomes the 
next cult underground 
figure? 


EANWHILE, we 
hear yet another up- 
setting rumour 
about Sir Cliff. These days. 
It is claimed, whenever it 
begins to rain at one of his 
outdoor concerts, he starts 
playing tennis. Whatever is 
the matter with him? 


F ROM one knighted 
pop star with a gift for 
repulsively pious 
Christinas singles to an- 
other. So popular with a 
taxi firm used by the BBC is 
Bob Geldof, we gather, that 
of the 45 drivers on the 
books, no fewer than three 
will have him in the car. 
Oddly this has nothing to do. 
with Bob’s arms length 
relationship with Mr Soap, 
but more his taxi etiquette. 
Bob’s tactic when driven 
home to Chelsea from a 
studio, a driver explains, is 
to hang on to the cab for 
hours as he does a tour of 
designer shops to pick np 
clothes. The driver’s job, 
meanwhile, is to give him 
the slip. ‘‘It's not as 
easy as it sounds,” we are 
told. “He's a cunning bug- 
ger, and plans it so that we 
only drop him in busy one- 
way streets, so it’s hard to 
get away. I once thought I'd 
made a clean break, but he 
came running after me and 
caught me at the traffic 
lights. 


A LETTER to research 
staff from the office of 
likeable LibDem 
chief whip Paul Tyler, 
marked “strictly private 
and confidential”, comes to 
our attention. It concerns 
the Christmas lunch at a 
restaurant near Waterloo 
called L’Auberge . . .“a fine 
Belgian establishment well 
known for the aphrodisiac 
quality of the mussels” it 
entices. “It also has the 
hugely appealing quality of 
being reasonably priced. Of 
course, should anyone ask, 
this meal will officially 
count as a brainstorming 
session and strategy confer- 
ence, and so claimable on 
expenses.” Pants won't like 
it. 


F OR all who have won- 
dered what it might be 
that Virginia Bottom- 
ley has in common with her 
hnsband Peter, a cine came 
in the Independent’s Satur- 
day magazine, where the 
poor creature shared her 
thoughts on Christmas pre- 
sents. “I do like givi ng and 
receiving presents,” wrote 
Mrs Burnley. “One year I 
bought ail my family bird 
tables. Another year I 
bought them all hockey 
sticks.” I see. A perfect 
match. 


■■■HANKS to Lysbeth 

■ FOX of the SPA part- 

■ nership for another 
late contender for Press 
Release of the Year head- 
lined: “Warning: turkeys 
can seriously damage your 
health.” The document goes 
onto reveal that a “British 
Hernia Centre’s report 
finds that domestic cooks 

are in danger at this time of 

year” . . - danger that 

comes when the cook has 
**to bend or strain when ma- 
noeuvring the turkey from 
the refrigerator to the work 

surface, due to varying 
heights.” such a strain pos- 
sibly resulting in “poten- 
tially life threatening con- 
ditions such as strangulated 
hernias”- We have been 
warned. 



Tony and Bill would do better to 
play the long game with Saddam 



T HE best guide to what 
may very soon happen 
in Iraq is supplied by 
what was meant to hap- 
pen a month ago. before Presi- 
dent Clinton called off the 
attack as the planes were in 
the air and the lingers on the 
button. After that onslaught 
was stood down, die Washing- 
/ ton Post felt free to specify the 

nature of the campaign which 
official sources said had been 
averted. 

The attacks would not. as 
thought before, be brief if bru- 
tally symbolic, such as hap- 
pened in Sudan and 
Afghanistan. 

A “strike-pause-strike" op- 
tion, mainly confined to cruise 
missiles, had been rejected. 
This time there would be a 
continuous series of raids, 
lasting "at least” several days, 
one-fifth of which would be 
carried out by British aircraft. 

Though these would be tar- 
geted on chemical and biologi- 
cal warfare stockpiles, the 
Pentagon offered the predic- 
tion, "as a medium-case sce- 
nario", that they could kill 
10,000 Iraqis, many of them 
civilians. 

Saddam Hussein, however, 
backed down, or said he had. 
Many US officials — Secretary 
Albright, Secretary Cohen, 
most of the relevant others — 
wanted to press ahead, but 
Clinton stepped away. 

Among other things, it was 
said, he didn't want anyone to 
think he was gambling with 
international peace to ease his 
personal predicament at the 
hands of Kenneth Starr. The 
outcome was a relief to all con- 
cerned, so long as they were 
prepared to believe Saddam. 
For nobody could say what the 
bombing was certain, or even 
likely, to achieve. 

In the last month, two fac- 
tors in the equation have 
changed. First, with brazen 
speed, Iraq broke every 
promise it made about the 
freedom of Unseam, the UN 


arms inspection team, to do its 
work, Mr Blair told Parlia- 
ment yesterday that the in- 
spectors' impotence was now 
worse than before the Novem- 
ber crisis. 

Second, the apprehensions 
overhanging Clinton have 
changed as wefi. He seems a 
nearly broken man. In place of 
a leader suspected of haring 
his chest to divert attention 
from his nether parts, we have 
one now in the grip of a frailty 
that’s more alarming. If the 
bombing starts, it will be con- 
trolled by a demoralised presi- 
dent, no longer the master of 
his own destiny. 

The third factor, however, 
hasn't changed at alL It's still 
quite uncertain what the 
bombing will achieve, except 
the fulfilment of repeated 
threats that, if Saddam didn’t 
comply with UN demands, he 
would free max im u m punish- 
ment Such fulfilment now 
seems unavoidable. 

What would be left of Wash- 
ington’s, and compliant Lon- 
don's, reputation If it didn't 
happen? Secretary Cohen said 
last time: “No more hiding 
and seeking, no more playing 
of games." Prime Minister 
Blair said: "No warnings, no 
negotiati on s, no wrangling . . . 
the next withdrawal of co-op- 
eration and he will be hit" 

Yet this offers an appalling 
prospect on several levels. Hie 
first is military. After nearly a 
year of preparation, the tar- 
gets seem to be quite uncer- 
tain. If we doubted this, Mr 
Biair supplied thp disarming 
evidence yesterday, when he 
said that a major count 
against Saddam's treatment of 
Unscom was his refusal to tell 
the Inspection team the 
whereabouts of Iraq’s stock- 
piles of weapons of mass 
destruction. 

Not only Is pinpoint bomb- 
ing an ill u si o n anyway, but 
the pin that’s supposed to be 
pointed, we now know on high 
authority, is In many cases 


i not identifiable. Second, the 
j political objective remains as 
{ desperate as it always was. 
i Since the November non- 
{ event, there's been one devel- 
j opment, in the form of a 
■ speech by Sandy Berger, the 
President’s national security 
adviser. Last week. Mr Berger 
outlined what appeared to be 
an alternative to the strategy 
of containing which 

was to work more purpose- 
fully to replace him. 

This fleshed out Clinton’s 
own ambition for "a new gov- 
ernment" in Baghdad, and 
itemised the work Washing- 
ton was doing to reconcile the 
two l a rgest Kurdish groups, 
strengthen opposition forces, 
set up clandestine broadcasts 
and generally de- legitimise a 
regime that is far worse than, 
for example, Pinochet's. 

T HERE’S much authority 
for the arduousness of 
this task. As long as Sad- 
dam lives, how could anyone 
expect it to be consummated? 
But equally, if November's 
promised blitz is finally car- 
ried out, can anyone imagine 
it is certain, or even probable, 
that Iraq’s beleaguered 
national psyche is more likely 
to fall apart than to gather 
round the leader who has pro- 
pagandised himself Into the 
status of the irreplaceable 
national icon? 

The case for the bombing is 
that, politically, Saddam does 
not have a leg to stand on. He 
has defied a world commu- 
nity that only reluctantly as- 
sembled a united win to say 
that he must be resisted. Be- 
fore the November near- 
event, thin will finally ex- 
pressed itself. 

But within a month. Uns- 
com has been reminded of 
what its former leader, Rolf 
Ekeus, last year described as 
the inspectors’ plight “We 
are nothing in Baghdad, we 
are at their complete mercy. 
They can just stop our work 


at any time." Since this work, 
the identifying and elimina- 
tion of weapons of mass de- 
struction, is vital to the peace 
of the region. Saddam surely 
cannot be permitted to hold 
the region and the world to 
ransom by his contemptuous 
resistance: not to mention 
holding hb own country in a 
state of cruel penury, under 
sanctions he alone has the 
power to lift. 

The case against the bomb- 
ing. however, rests on consid- 
erations of exactness and pro- 
portionality. Will the 
envisaged blitz eliminate the 
weapons? Is the massive col- 
lateral damage likely to in- 
clude the elimination of Sad- 
dam himself? 

Is this the best or only way 
to achieve that desirable end? 
Or Is it about to happen essen- 
tially as the climax of a rhe- 
torical escalation that has be- 
come more mindful of the 
need to preserve the free and 
prove the will of the US and 
UN, than of the terrible dam- 
age likely to be Inflicted on 
Innocent Iraqis? 

Unscom forced Iraq to de- 
stroy 40,000 chemical 
weapons. 700 tons of chemical 
weapons agents, 48 opera- 
tional missiles, a massive an- 
thrax-production plant, a nu- 
clear centrifuge programme, 
and at least 30 CBW 
warheads. 

There are certainly more 
weapons. But could Iraq ever 
use them? Saddam knows that 
if he did, massive retaliation 
would get unequivocal world 
support They are hideous, 
but also just about as unus- 
able as the British nuclear 
deterrent 

Going to war to obliterate 
them, therefore, seems in all 
the circumstances an option 
which Mr Clinton and Mr 
Blair have been foolish to ren- 
der the exclusive choice that 
can save the world order. 

Even now, the long game 
would be the better part 


It is consumers, not scientists Blarr should be listening to on the subject of genetically engineered food 


Bad taste 


Peter Melchett 


A T a seminar <m science 
this week, Tony Blair, 
Peter Mandelson and 
David Blnnkett were told 
that genetic engineering 

represents “opportunities to 

be seized” and that they 
should beware of “bio-ftm- 
damentallsts". As the only 
“bio-fundamentalist” pres- 
ent I said that industry and 
UK government scientists 
were not trusted by the pub- 
lic — and for good reason. In 
crucial areas such as food — 
from pesticides to mad cow 
disease — they’ve simply got 
it wrong. Chatham House 
rules prevent other com- 
ments being attributed. 

Throughout the last 50 
years, the Government bus 
poured millions of pounds 
into Intensive, industrial- 
ised food production. The 
problems that Rachel Car- 
son highlighted in her book, 
Sflent Spring, should have 


forewarned os of the disas- 
ters to follow — the strip- 
ping of nature from the free 
of our countryside, the 
revolting cruelty of indust- 
rialised livestock forming, 
mimhffl ttng in the, catastro- 
phe of mad cow disease. 

At the seminar, it was 
clear that, 20 years later, 

nothing has f undamentally 

changed. The agenda of off- 
icial British science is still 
dominated by the old-fosh- 
ioned mindset that big is 
best and that the more in- 
tense our manipulation or 
interference with nature 
through science, the better 
the outcome will be. 

Environmentalists are en- 
thusiasts for science, which 
plays a crucial role in iden- 
tifying environmental prob- 
lems like damage to the 
ozone layer and climate 
change. But scientific policy 
advice given to politicians 
comes from a tightly drawn 
“inner circle”. Although 
knowledgeable in their 


fields, these “experts” have 
often proved to be incapable 
of appreciating how the real 
world works (as with BSE), 
and equally incapable of 
taking seriously issues that 
matter to the public (cows 
shouldn’t eat cows). 

In the UK, there is a 
strong presumption that the 
comfortable smoking-room 
consensus among elite dec- 
ision-makers is automat- 
ically right. They even foil 
to ask the right questions, 
le t alon e provide sensible 
answers. 

T HE seminar was domi- 
nated by genetic engi- 
neering. This new tech- 
nology Involves even 
greater conflict with natural 
systems than the industrial- 
ised agriculture it builds on. 
Zt is now the dominant force 
in British science. Most of 
the scientists seemed to 
want the Government to 
treat applications of genetic 
engineering in food and In 


medicine in the same way. 
The public see them quite 
differently. Buying food for 
your fondly and getting a 
prescription from your doc- 
tor are not the same, what- 
ever the genetic engineering 
enthusiasts may say. Some- 
one who is ill, and volun- 
tarily takes something to 
make them better, chooses 
to take a risk explained to 
them, for a clear, hoped-for. 
personal benefit. None of 
this applies to genetically 
engineered food. 

The Prime Minister was 
given some very unscientific 
speculation, for example, 
that genetic engineering is 
needed to feed the world's 
growing population. There 
is no evidence for this, and a 
study, just reported in 
Nature, found that the posi- 
tive alternatives of organic 
agriculture can “produce 
equivalent crop yields to 
conventional methods”. 

Science has a role to play 
In decisions about food pro- 


duction. But as a Govern- 
ment Research Council 
group of scientists said of 
the arguments about dump- 
ing the Brent Span “Any de- 
cision to proceed, or not to 
proceed, with such activities 
Involves social, economic, 
ethical and aesthetic consid- 


Commercial funding is 
compromising research 

Integrity 
for sale 



■ THINK the vice -chancel 

■ lore of Britain's univers- 

■ itimi were expecting to be 
congratulated when they an- 
nounced this week that they 
would no longer take money 
for cancer research from the 
lotaceo industry. Most 
people would surely wonder 
why nn earth they were taking 
it in the First place. 

Today, there Is srorccly a 
science faculty In Britain 
whose ;tcadPtnlr freedom hits 
not been compromised In’ Its 

funding arrangements. Our 
research departments have 
been offered for sale, and ob- 
jectivity and intellectual hon- 
esty are becoming surplus to 
requirements. 

Take research Into energy, 
for example. The sociologist 
David Whyte has shown how a 
prominent energy research 
foculty accepted falsified acc- 
ident figures provided by an oil 
company in order to keep faith 
with its sponsors in the indus- 
try. He has seen how faculties 
faking oil money have deliber- 
ately played down the indus- 
try's long-term prospects, to 
hdp to persuade the Govern- 
ment not to increase taxes or to 
impose new health and safety 
regulations. 

U NIVERSITIES tend to 
dismiss complaints like 
this, arguing that bus- 
iness funds only a small pro- 
portion of their research. Far 
more comes from the Govern- 
ment to foster an environment 
in which intellectual curiosity 
can wander unconstrained by 
commercial imperatives. That 
might once have been the 
case. But. since 1994. the Gov- 
ernment has channelled an in- 
creasing proportion of its 
research budget through 
something called the Foresight 
Programme, whose purpose is 
to ensure that British science 
meets the needs of industry. 
Far from Tilling the gaps left by 
commercial funding, it boosts 
the research programmes most 
likely to receive business 
sponsorship. 

Yesterday. Peter Mandelson 
launched his white paper on 
competitiveness, which will 
strengthen the links between 
science and business. On Tues- 
day, he extended the Foresight 
Programme. Science which 
cannot answer the immediate 
needs of commerce is in dan- 
ger of extinction. 

The Foresight Programme 
scarcely pretends to promote 
either academic objectivity or 
the public interest, its agricul- 
ture and forestry panel, which 
decides which faculties get 
government grants, is sup- 
posed to encourage research,. 


e rations which are outside 
the competence of the group, 
and judgments in which the 
technical assessment of the 
environmental impacts is 
only one factor, and not nec- 
essarily' the most important 
one." The decision on 
whether to proceed with 



among other topics. Into ‘the 
effects of kmd use un the envi- 
ronment" and rural employ- 
ment. Yet, while the National 
tanners' Union, The Pig Im- 
provement Company ami Zen- 

eea AgrwAontinifeare all rep- 
resented on the panel. It 
contains just one member uf a 
university department and no 
one from a trades un ion, an 
environmental group or any 
other voluntary body. 

Eight members of the Food 
and Drink Foresight panel 
come from food companies and 
trade bodies, and two from un- 
iversities. It has decided that 
its duties indude "demonstrat- 
ing the health benefits to the 
consumer of new technologies 
employed — for example, gen- 
etic modification". Its sub- 
group on alcohol wants to 
"guide . . - consumers" 
towards an “understanding of 
the risks and benefits nf com- 
ponents oT fermented drinks, 
including alcohol", Doctors 
and health etarities might 
wonder whether alcohol has 
any medical benefits, but a 
regrettable oversight ensured 
that they weren’t able toenn- 
tribute: the Foresight report on 
the funding of alcohol 
research emerged from a con- 
sultation with five trade 
bodies and 15 drinks 
companies. 

The Foresight Programme, 
the Government assures us, is 
just one component uf its 
science funding. The Rexnuvh 
Councils, by contrast, exist to 
ensure foot foe majority uf 
government binding is un- 
tainted by commercial inter- 
ests. Perhaps we could invest 
rnfocr more frith in ite assur 
vices, were the director-gen- 
eral of the Research Councils 
not the former research direc- 
tor ofBP. or the Science Minis- 
ter the former chief executive 
ofSainsbury’s. 


Business now 
stands as a guard 
dog at the gates 
of perception 


Lord Sainsbury's task is to 
ensure that science funding 
reflects foe needs of science, 
rather than just industry, but, 
according to the Department 
of Trade and Industry’s web- 
site, he also chairs the “Food 
Chain Group", whose purpose 
is to ensure that government 
funding for science reflects the 
special needs of the food indus- 
try'. A Sainsbury's representa- 
tive sits on the Food and Drink 
Foresight panel. Sainsbury's is 
funding foe public consulta- 
tion Peter Mandelson 
launched this week, whose 
purpose is to see whether ordi- 
nary people feel that British 
science is representing their 
interests. 

Science tells us who we are 
and how we can live better. It is 
the medium through which we 
perceive the world. But busi- 
ness now stands as a guard dog 
at the gates of perception. It 
may be that only the inquiries 
which suit its needs will be 
allowed to pass. 


genetically engineered food 
also involves social, eco- 
nomic, ethical and aesthetic 
considerations — and ques- 
tions about need, who bene- 
fits. who runs the Inevitable 
risk, and questions about 
the unpredictable and the 
unknowable. Above all. If u 
is to represent the public In- 
terest Government must lis- 
ten to environmentalists, 
non-establishment scientists 
and the public, who just do 
not want it at all. In saying 
some of thin to Tony Blair, ( 
was accused of exaggerating 
to make a point. But my 
overwhelming impression 
was that the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues, like their 
predecessors over the last 50 
years, were being presented 
with a cosy consensus, 
which Ignored overwhelm- 
ing public concerns, and es- 
tablishment science's record 
of fhilurr, not success. 


Lord Molchetr b executive 
director at Greenpeace UK 
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‘For the past 10 years the 
House sat on average eight 
and a half hours each day’ 

Margaret Beckett, Letters 


Bombing 

Iraq 

The aim is to help Iraqis 

AN AIR campaign against Iraq could well be 
under way by the time readers pick up this 
newspaper. America must respond to Sad- 
dam’s deliberate flouting of the UN Special 
C ommiss ion, it has in place the military 
forces to do so, and it will undoubtedly be 
concerned to avoid a strategically tmwf 
Iraqi offer to resume compliance with the 
UN inspectors like the one which averted 
bombing a month ago. UN personnel in Iraq 
have either already left or are on their way 
out of the country. Even if the planes and 
missiles do not go in so quickly, the nhannas 
are that the bombing will come soon, in the 
narrow envelope between impeachment 
moves in Washington and the be ginning , 
this weekend, of the Muslim holy month of 
Ramadan. At the very least, the threat will 
remain and could become a reality at any 
moment in the coming days or weeks. 

It is undoubtedly a hideous thing to 
contemplate the systematic h nmharriratmt of 
targets in Iraq, a bombardment which 
would certainly take innocent lives and take 
than in a society already gravely damaged 
by years of war followed by years of sanc- 
tions and isolation. Saddam Hussein has a 
genius for presenting both his enemies and 
those who pass for his friends with unpleas- 
ant choices. The Initial responses to this 
latest crisis showed the same pattern evi- 
dent in the two earlier emergencies this 
year. The Americans and the British show a 
readiness to deal with Saddam militarily, 
but this masks doubts about where such 


action might fefld The Russians arid the 
French agree there has been serious ob- 
struction of the Unscom inspectors but are 
still against a military strike. Middle East- 
ern governments keep both their doubts and 
their desires hidden, but undoubtedly know 
that an air campaign could produce ext rem e 
reactions on the streets erf their capitals. The 
U nit ed Nations Secretary-General, Krrfj An- 
nan, who has twice headed off a military 
confrontation, aiwwst certainly would litre 
to do so again, but Saddam’s cavalier treat- 
ment of the inspectors, after Annan twice 
put his own prestige on the line, makes it 
hard for him to intervene onre more. 

What has chang ed since the fast crisis is 
that the United S tates and Britain have 
manifested a new and more public determi- 
nation to bring down Saddam As Samuel 
Berger, President Clinton's assistant for 
National Security Affairs , pot it in a recent 
speech, “Our policy ... is to contain Sad- 
dam , but also to oppose him”. Mr Berger 
went on to outline a long term policy to 
strengthen the Iraqi opposition and under- 
mine the Iraqi dictator. By striking at such 
targets as Saddam's palaces, military instal- 
lations, and intelligence estehlisbrnprrr ts, a 
bombing campaign could conceivably pre- 
cipitate a coup against him either from his 
own inner circle or from the offfppr corps. If 
bombing did not have such Twimediate ef- 
fects, it would certainly limit his reach and 
control in the country. Yet bombing also 
carries large risks. .Saddam win protect 
targets like the paiarps by tndnring civil- 
ians to converge on them. He could conceiv- 
ably have, and it is just conceivable be 
might use, chemical or biological weapons 
which the UN inspectors have faflpd to find, 
He might be able, as before, to turn on 
rebels trying to seize the opportunity pro- 
vided by an air campaig n and deal them 
savage blows. And what happens it after a 


sustained campaign, no wea k eni n g of the 
regime is evident? Would we just go on 
bombing? These axe difficult questions. Sad- 
dam enjoys no true loyalty among Iraqis, 
except perhaps in his home region ofTikrit 
As for as their feelings can be determined. 
Iraqis blame both Saddam and the West for 
their dismal situation, to which they desper- 
ately crave an end. Bombing will only be 
justified, for us and for them, if it clearly 
contributes to that outcome. 


Growing success 

Mandelson makes the right noises 

IT IS DIFFICULT to fault Peter Mandelson’s 
competitiveness white paper. It contains 
dozens of worthwhile initiatives from a £150 
million Enterprise Fund to g row more en- 
trepreneurs to Lord Salisbury's study to 
tackle barriers to growth In biotechnology. 
It ad dre ss e s fundamental structural prob- 
lems in the UK economy — like lade of 
enterprise in exploitation of our science and 
knowledge base and our slowness to har- 
ness the awesome commercial possibilities 
of the internet The UK has been one of the 
most successful inventors yet a bad ex- 
ploiter. Mr Mandelson’s white paper is 
doubly welcome because he believes in what 
he is proposing and as a do-er rather than a 
passive minister he has a better chan pa of 
success than many of his predecessors. 

The paper (inspired fay Silicon Valley 
rather than Europe) was so sensible that the 
shadow secretary, John Redwood, had to 
taka refuge in complaining about policies 
not in it like the minimum wage, working 
regulations and higher taxation. 

When Michael Heseltine was the Conser- 
vative secretary of state he too produced 
annual competitiveness documents includ- 


ing worthwhile initiatives — like one-stop j 
shops for business advice — but the produc- 
tivity gap with other countries is as wide as 
ever. This is due to two factors: the deep 
cultural problems that have to be solved 
before Califomia-style e n trepreneurs start 
sprouting and, second, the difficulty of; 
translating worthy white papers into in- 
creases in GDP. No one really knows why 
the technological exploitation of the inter- 
net — hardware and software — has become 
virtually an American monopoly. Nor 
whether it is possible to challenge it except 
in niche markets. 

Government can do two really important 
thing*. First create the conditions in which 
people with ideas have the chance to start 
businesses even though, inevitably, many 
will £aiL Second, even more important 
provide a steady macro-economic frame- i 
work avoiding the unexpected recessions 1 
that kill off so many budding companies, 
leaving banks nursing losses. A vital part of 
that stability is commitment to a competi- 
tive exchange rate so companies can plan 
knowing their products won't be priced out 
of die market by an overvalued pound. No 
industry secretary has dared to become the 
public champion of a competitive pound. If 
they bad, we wouldn’t now be worrying 
whether we face another avoidable reces- 
sion. It remains to be seen whether Mr 
Mandelson rises to the occasion. 


Spot the tune 

Whose music's in the air? 

WORLD-FAMOUS popular musicians did it 
even Wolfgang Amadeus did it, let’s do it, 
let’s pluck a tune out of the air and forget — 
for who can remember the provenance of a 
melody — who first wrote it down. (Cole 


Porter, in case you were wondering) 
Andrew Lloyd Webber didn't do it, though 
he had to bear the cost of a trip to New York 
and district court lawyers’ tees to defend 
himself against the claim, which had been 
lodged by a Baltimore man who writes 
songs in his span? time and said the title 
song to Phantom of the Opera was his. Lon! 
Lloyd Webber of Sydmonton says such suits 
are apparently becoming more common. If 
true, that could imply there are lots more 
envious, obscure song-writers out there or, 
conceivably, that the realm of melody is 
shrinking and songs are starting to sound 
like one another. 

There is a school of thought (though club 
might be a better word) impatient with tight 
definitions of ownership: it believes origi- 
nality lies with the DJ who ‘'samples”. To 
sample is both to pass off someone rise's 
work as your own and to fttse new (creative, 
ironically post-modern) sound worlds. Yet 
the activity turns out to have a long prove- 
nance. Mozart. Beethoven and Brahms were 
dab hands at embroidering variations on 
other composers’ themes. We call Humper- 
dinck “Wagnerian” as praise and then then* 
are those wonderful and subversive render- 
ings of Strauss (Johann) by the haiti men of 
serialism. Finishing off a symphony by 
Elgar is to offer tribute, similar to dressing 
up like Benni and Agnotha and impersonat- 
ing Abba, like Bjorn Again. 

The trouble is, modem culture simulta 
neously puts a high value on originality 
while playing fast and loose with old ideas 
of ownership. In cyberspace the very idea of 
plagiarism becomes problematical — the 
Microsoft courts are grappling with who 
owns ’’original'* computer code. And yet we 
still successfully apply tests of authenticity, 
especially to music. Can you hum it. whistle 
it, do it karaoke? On such criteria, don’t cry 
for Lord Lloyd Webber. 


Letters to the Editor 
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Victims of 
injustice 


“caught out for not declar- 
ing an effihore trust” (Points 
of order, December 15). This is 
simply untrue. The existence 
of the trust you are referring to 
was disclosed in the Dn press, 
release at the time of my ap- 
pointment as a minister in - 
July. The question of declara- 
tion in the Lords register of 
interests was raised with the 
Judicial Office which replied 
that there was no need to do so. 
Lord Sainsbary. 

Department afTrade. 


(justice victims Alan Sus- . 
hridger refers to hoping 
against hope feu- journalists to 
emose the injustice that has 
held me wrongftilly in prison 
for the past 10 years (Shame on 
toe Birmingham Six, Decem- 
ber 11). So there is no question 
about the integrity otfMr Rus- 
brldger’s comment that the 
Guardian has championed the 
corner of victims like me. I 
write from my cell to say the 
Guardian has given me hope 
by covering my case. Please 
don’t give up on us. 

Raphael Rowe. 

HMP Kingston, Hants. 

M CDONALD’S is not the 
first to withdraw a 
product because of its use by 
drug dealers (McDonald's 
scraps plastic spoons, Decem- 
ber 15). My local Shop no longer 
stocks KttKats because heroin 
smokers found the silver foil of 
benefit The Royal Mint must 
also take creditfor removing 
Vip coins from circulation be- 
cause these were discovered by 

dope dealers to weigh the same 
as a standard deaL Are we soon 
to see the demise of credit 
cards (cocaine abuse)? Where 
will it end? Smartie lids hold 
exactly lg of powder. 
JanBasarab. 

London. 


I as chief executive 
of the PA (Report, December 
16). Does this mean we get 
someone less miserable doing 

the FA Cup draw in January? 

Victor Meldrew perhaps? 
Dominie McElroy. 

EUand, W Yorks. 

PtfDyour reporter know 
L/ something we didn’t (Why 
I love Graham Kelly, Decem- 
ber ll). He win be the only sad 
football supporter today. 
PhilRuston. 

Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 


No joy for pensioners 


P ENSIONERS are angry. 
There's nothing In Dar- 
ling’s green paper (State 
pensions boost for low-paid. 
December 16) for pensioners, 
the majority of whom have in- 
comes a few pounds above in- 
come support • • 

It's taken nearly two years 

of ‘‘review*’ to tell us that New 

Labour intends to follow the 

Conservatives' path to shift 
retirement provision to the 
private sector. This allegedly 
reduces government expendi- 
ture. though more will have to 
be spent on means-tested in- 
come support 
Retirement incomes have to 
come out of our pockets 
regardless of who the paymas- 
ter is. Surely, increasing con- 
tributions to proven and ex- 
cellent vahie-for-maney 
National Insurance basic and 
Serps pensions is a cheaper 
and more secure a lt e r n ati ve 
to tiie proposed experimental 
stakeholder schemes? 

Let's hope opposition to tins 
green paper win grow not only 
from pensioners but from the 
working population who are 
tomorrow’s pensioners. 

Joe Harris. 

National Pensioners 
Convention. 


papa- is a great disappoint- 
ment There is nothing to give 
the majority of today's pen- 
sioners dignity and indepen- 
dence in their retirement years 
and, if existing pensioners are 
treated with such disdain, 
wh at co ritidence can there be 
for future generations? 

The Gov ernm ent Invited 
pensioners to participate in 


the pensions re view yet has 
ignored their submis- 
slana-Tbe basicstate pension 
is not a hand-out to the poor — 
it is an insurance benefit 
based on a lifetime ofeentri- 

T mtinng and paid a* » right. 

By refusing to restore the 
link with earnings to the state 
pension, the Prime Minister 
cannot honour his promises to 
pensioners that they will 
share in the growing prosper- 
ity of the nation and that the 
state pension win form the 
foundation of pens ion provi- 
sion. Without the Pfl mrnpi 
link, the state pension win 
continue to wither year on 
year and pensioners wtil most 
certainly not share in any 
prosperity. Quite the reverse. 

There will be many, many 
pensioners who feel betrayed 
by this green paper and by 


this Government. In Novem- 
ber 1997, Mr Blair went on tele- 
vision and asked to be trusted. 
The pensioners’ reply will 
come to the strains of Colonel 
Bogey. There is undoubtedly a 
big battle ahead. 

Clifford Fuller. 
Gloucestershire Pensioners ' 
Forum. 

POLLY Toynbee (It's the 
I new golden age, December 
16) may be right about the con- 
tradictions of the proposals 
she thinks may come from the 
Royal Commission on the 
Care ofthe Elderly and Dis- 
abled but she misses the bru- 
tal imp lications ofthe current 
sys tem . 

For those of my mother's 
generation who have low pen- 
sions but some savings which 
are now being used to fund 
care, the political message is 
that you are a fool to save — 
just spend it now on the for- 
eign holidays and consumer 
goods that your parents never 

hail. 

If we are not all part of the 
welfhre state, the implications 
are that there will be none at 
alL 

P hil Molynenx. 

London. 


The EU’s duty 

O NE marvels at Messrs 
Harrison’s and Knapp’s 
cho ice of priority among 
transport fields to benefit 
from Indirect subsidy to intra- 
EU air and sea travel via the 

profit margins of ports' and 
carriers’ duty-free trading 
(Letters. December 12). The 
run-down and congested state 
of movement in tills country 
by rail and road has a far more 
deserving (tell on any trans- 
port-related financing. 

As a frequent duty-free ben- 
eficiary, I see no justification 
for the largesse I get at the 

expanse of -taxpayers and con- 
sumers generally. Its opera- 
tion distorts the lay-out and 
use erf" terminals and distracts 
frnm primacy of cabin safety 

en route. Arguments about 
jobs are merely cin nilar. 

Money not spelt on duty 
frees, or taken in tax and used 
on public services, would get 
rerouted via demand into . 
employment. 

Years of consultation and 
argument went into the deci- 
sion to end duty free e^mp- 
tions — an absurd b lack ho l e 


In a free trade area and the 
single market within the ED. 
The behaviour afleaders of 
several governments in trying 
to duck into deferment at this 
stage is cheap populism. 
Raymond le Goy. 

T Kent. 

I HOPE Mr Blair fells In his 
attempt to delay the end of 
d u ty fr ee. The recent attack on 
an airline stewardess by a pas- 
senger wielding a vodka bottle 
Is far from being an isolated 
incident With fewer bottles 
and less alcohol on board, fly- 
ing would be safer and more 
pleasant 

However, apart from the 
dangers posed by duty-free 
purchases, there can be no 
moral justification for rasing 
the tax burden of anyone just 
because they are undertaking 
a Journey. The present system 
means that those who cannot 

afford to travel are subsidis- 
ing those who can. We must 
trust that the Enropean politi- 
cians wffl not change their 
Tnindcand fhat mor e ofthe 

world will eventually make 
similar sensible moves. 

John Cos. 

Teddlngton, Middx. 


Learned work 

D AVID Stoll's earlier book 
on Guatemala, Between 
Two Armies In the Ixil Towns 
of Guatemala, is a work of me- 
ticulous scholarship compiled 
among the Mayan Indians of 
NebaJ, one ofthe towns worst 
affected by army atrocities 
during the civil war, and 
reveals that the social issues 
underlying this conflict were 
indeed much more complex 
than many commentators 
have been prepared to ac- 
knowledge (Writer of wrongs, 
December 16). 

These people have suffered 
hideously, but if we are to help 
alleviate their misery we 
must first understand the true 
nature of their problems. 
Stoll’s new book is surdy part 
of this process. 

Both the Guatemalan gov- 
ernment and the Guerrilla 
Army ofthe Poor were out- 
siders attempting to impose 
(heir own solutions, so per- 
haps we should applaud Stoll 
for actually listening to the 
Indian people themselves. 
Andrew Short 
London. 


In the ghetto 

VfQU hi g hli g ht an issue 

T (Rural poor overtaken by 

desperate urban underclass, 
December 11 ) raised time and 
time again by African, South 
American and Asian Bishops 
at this summer’s Lambeth 
Conference. 

The UN report rightly 
points out the need for “ more 
inves tment in infrastructure 
and more encouragement by 
the authorities to allow people 

to grow food in cities". But 
also, as the Lambeth Report 
will point out we need to 
address the economic inequal- 
ities ofthe cities where we 
have “the sight of children 
picking over the rubbish tips 


ofBuenos Aires and Bombay, 
whilst the rich trf those cities 
lock themselves into their for- 
tified ghettos for protection” 
The growth of Asian cities 

in particular is th® biggest 

we win fore in the 


is estimated half ofthe world’s 
population will he in Asia, 
with 883 million ofthe people 
jiving in rides. 

Rt Re vd Roger Sainsbury. 
Bishop ofBarldng and 
Chair man ofthe Urban 

Bishops’ peneL 


Please Include a lull postal 
address, even on Mwlled 
letters, and a daytime telephone 
number. We may edit letters. 
Please provide a reference to 
the relevant article. 


Festive spirit 

M IGST I add a footnote to 
Matthew Norman’s diary 
item (December 16) about my 
“blaring row” with John Pre& 
cott and his staff. 

I am not wholly surprised 
that an altercation with Mr 
Prescott and his staff over 
their decidedly high-handed 
attitude towards the press 
ahoukLmake your columns: 
but I am sure my reaction— 
undeniably scatological 
though mild by comparison 
with Steve Bell’s ca rt o on s— to 
their unacceptable criticisms 
ofthe Telegraph caused less 
offence than you say . 

A Christmas party was 
hardly a suitable occasion for 


Mr Prescott to accuse me of 
writing about Labour’s new 
plans to jmn hunting "because 
you’ve got your bat in the ring 
for that job of chief executive 
ofthe Countryside Alliance”. 

IThe bothered to check he 
would know I was bom in the 
country and, though I do not 
hunt as Matthew Norman be- 
lieves, have defended hunting 
afimy working life. The piece 
he mentioned was written 

after 1 was nolonger in the 

running for the job. 

I have since apologised to a 
member of his staff who inex- 


plicably refosed to give her 

nameat foe time. I atm await a 
simBariy festive gesture from 
Mr Prescott 
Charles Clover. 

London. 



Westminster spat continues 


R AELVYN Caplan. leader of 
IV I Westminster Council, 
seeks to absolve the council of 
any blame regarding the Clar- 
endon Court scandal (Letters, 
December 12). But regardless 
of whether Westminster 
housed any of its own families 
in this hotel, it was clearly 
Westminster’s responsibility 
to ensure that this hotel was 
properly inspected and fit for 
habitation. This was a respon- 
sibility that Westminster 
repeatedly ducked, despite 
dear evidence ofthe appalling 
conditions. It took along cam- 
paign led by Karen Buck, now 
applauded by the Ombuds- 
man, before action was taken. 
Ainu Lazarus. 

Leader of the Opposition, 
Westminster City Council. 

W E ACT as solicitors to 
Dame Shirley Porter. We 
refer to your articles Council 
ignored (family's plight (De- 
cember 10) and Secret plan for 
pay-off (December 14). Your 
latest efforts to link every crit- 
icism of Westminster Council 
to Dame Shirley Porter’s 
period as leader have led to 
distortions ofthe truth. 

Your articles wrongly al- 
leged that as a result of West- 
minster's policy of designating 
council housing for sale “the 
resulting homeless were 


dumped either outside the 
borough or in places like Clar- 
endon Court”. Westminster 
never placed its homeless fam- 
ilies in the Clarendon Court 
HoteL It was other inner Lon- 
don Labour-run boroughs 
(such as Camden) which 
placed their homeless families 
in Westminster and in that lo- 
cation. Why have you not 
taken those councils to task for 

exporting their homeless, in- 
stead of criticising Westmin- 
ster for trying to cope with 
problems not of its making? 
Alan Langleben. 

Nicholson Graham & Jones. 

S HELTER shares Council- 
lor Caplan *s view that the 
law is inadequate to protect 
homeless families in bed and 
breakfast hotels from un- 
healthy and squalid living 
conditions. The Government 
is about to consult on a new 
national licensing scheme 
which we hope will place clear 
responsibilities on owners. 

It is essential that the 
scheme covers premises like 
the Clarendon Court Hotel, at 
a time when more homeless 
people are being placed in bed 
and breakfast hotels because 
of a chronic shortage of afford- 
able homes to rent 
Chris Holmes. 

Director, Shdter. 


What power? 

QOgladyouthinkthedomi- 
O nation of this week’s 
singles chart by women repre- 
sents the successful rise of girl 
power over traditional bloke 
bands (Leader. December 16). 
In feet this indicates the 

opposite. 

The endurance of girl 
groups (have you forgotten the 
Supremes or Banarama?) sim- 
ply means the boys can keep 
dominating the music indus- 
try by doing all the real work 
— playing instruments, writ- 
ing music (how much of 
their own material did the 
Spice Girls write?) and get to 
look scruffy playingtheir gui- 
tars — only having make-up as 
an optional extra. 

And since when was the 
business of music production 
dominated by women? 

I look forward to a time 
when the successors of groups 
suCh as Oasis. Radiohead, the 
Manics, Suede, Nirvana and 
the Stone Roses include a sub- 
stantial number of women 
members — and not Just as 
pretty singers crooning to 
front ofall the ugly blokes. 

A J Goodwin. 

Oxford. 


Figure it out 

/^LAIRE Phipps (How hard 
W do MF% work? December 9) 
says that the co mm ons sat for 
only 86 day s last year. This 
figure relates to’ the short 1996- 
97 parliamentary session from 
the autumn of 1996 to the gen- 
eral election in May 1997. It 
would be equally misleading 
to suggest the 241 days the 
House sat during the parlia- 
mentary session starting in 
May 1997 and finishing last 
month was typicaL 

In a nor mal calendar year 
the House sits for about 160 
days — that iS the average 
over the past 10 years. Your 
article does not give any mea- 
sure of the length of the parlia- 
mentary day in the countries 
listed. For the past 10 years the 
House Itself (not including 
committees in the morning) 
sat on average for eight and a 
half hours each day. 

A survey by the indepen- 
dent Senior Salaries Review 
Body in 1996 showed that MPs 
worked on average more than 
70 hours a week when the 
House was sitting and 50 
hours a week during recesses. 
Margaret Beckett MP. 

Privy Council Office. 


Now Wales stakes a claim 
for its own Six O’clock News 


G UARDIAN readers could 
be forgiven for thinking 
that the campaign for an inte- 
grated BBC Six O’Clock News 
applies only to Scotland. 

James Cusick (G2, Decem- 
ber 14) foiled to mention the 
Broadcasting Council for Wa- 
les’s own aspirations. Indeed, 
the London media generally 
has studiously ignored the 
Welsh dimension. 

For the record, the council 
has welcomed the measures 
announced by the BBC’s 
board of governors, especially 
the £6 millian injection into 
BBC Wales for devolution cov- 
erage. But it still has reserva- 
tions about the practicalities 
ofthe current proposals for 
the Six O’Clock News. The 
council will be closely moni- 
toring its performance over 
the next 12 mo n t hs . 

Phil Clark. 

Broadcasting Council 
for Wales. 

J AMES Cusick’s article 
demonstrates yet again the 


fixation the London media 
has with Scotland's devolu- 
tion without once considering 
the situation in Wales. I 
should like to point out that 
there was also a demand for a 
Welsh Six. 

There is already a Welsh 
version ofintemational and 
British news available, but 
only to a small percentage who 
watch the news on S4C. Out- 
side London, BBC Wales in 
Cardiff is the biggest BBC cen- 
tre in Britain. 

Yet another example of the 
London-centred agenda hap- 
pened last weekend. There 
were two European club 
Rugby Union competitions, 
yet there was no coverage or 
results on BBC1 or BBC2 news 
on Saturday evening. 

I hope that all the London 
media will remember that 
there are more than two 
countries in the Un ited 
Kingdom. 

D 1 Roberts. 

St Asaph, 

Denbighshire. 


Alone but 
Traumatised 



This is 'Pepper’ - he is at our Sanctuary in 
Ireland but depressed and pining. His dose 
friend 'Salt' was brutally slain. Youths got into 
the field and rode Solt until she dropped. Salt 
was beaten with an iron bar before the bar was 
thrust through her eye into her brain. 

Please help us to stop this type of terrible cruelty 
and also to look after over 7,500 donkeys 
already rescued. 

Administration costs are only around 5p in the 
£1 so your donation will provide direct help for 
the donkeys. 

Please help a little donkey In distress 


Please send donations to: 

The Donkey Sanctuaiy, {Dept WON I). 
Sidmouth, Devon. EX 10 ONU 
Tel:(0T395) 578222 - Fax:101395) 5792 66 
Enquiries to Dr. E.D. Svendsen, M.B.E. 

1 enclose cheque/poslal order for £ 
Name: Mr/Mrs/MIss 
Address: 


.Postcode:. 
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The Most Reverend Henry McAdoo 

The Church’s one foundation 


HEN Bishop 
Henry McAdoo 
of the Church 
of Ireland left 
his home in 
the old palace at Kilkenny, me 
road to the station for his train 
to Dublin was lined with 
cheering men and women, 
most of them Roman Catholic. 
This Irish-speaking Bishop, 
who has died aged Si. was 
respected by the community; 
and he was an expert fly- 
fisher. always willing to share 
a pipe. 

Though the Church of Ire- 
land. of which he was bishop, 
was a minority In the town, he 
was looked upon with affec- 
tion by the community which 
regretted his departure to be- 


come Archbishop. The com- 
munity felt one of their own 
was leaving. 

Henry Robert McAdoo was 
educated at Cork Grammar 
School and Mountjoy School 
in Du Win. He was ordained in 
1939 and. while serving in var- 
ious parishes, became a pro- 
lific author. He was recog- 
nised, with Archbishop 
Michael Sims, as one of the 
leading scholars of his church. 
He read widely the Anglican 
Caroline Divines, especially 
Jeremy Taylor, the 17thcen- 
tury An glican think er who 
had been imprisoned before 
becoming an Irish bishop. 

Like Taylor, McAdoo was 
tolerant learned and devout 
concerned with the Real Pres- 


ence in the Eucharist McAdoo 
expounded Anglicanism as a 
disciplined way of sacramen- 
tal devotion, free from ecclesi- 
astical dictation. He saw In 
Anglicanism a form of Chris- 
tianity which was enthused 
with liberality, while being 
both catholic and reformed. 

His learning and tempera- 
ment tilted him for the great 
task or his life — to become 
one of the chairmen of Arcic, 
the An gUcan/ Roman Catholic 
International Commission 
which worked from 1967 to 
1981. Here, for the first time 
since the split 400 years ago, 
representative scholars auth- 
orised by their churches met 
over a prolonged period to talk 
in friendship, faith and trust 


They concentrated an cental 
issues, the sacraments, the 
ministry and authority. Their 
lengthy reports still lie on the 
tables erf the churches. Mo- 
Adoo believed the agreements 
would one day bridge the Ref- 
ormation rift A new language 
would enable the churches to 
express together the truths so 
dear to each of than. 

McAdoo led these meetings 

over the years with a group cf 
international scholars in Lon- 
don. Venice, Malta and Wind- 
sor. He developed great skill as 
co-chairman with the Roman 
Catholic Bishop Alan Clark. 
He was confident that progress 
amid be made and aided by 
his whniarftt iip linguistic abil- 
ities and concentration, a lan- 


guage of convergence and ecu- 
menical trust was found. 

He knew the agenda so well 
that he could watch every- 
one's face and catch every 
nuance. He could he firm — 
almost a prince-bishop — 
able to gflpnrp even an Amer- 
ican Jesuit or an Australian 
Archbishop. Himself an old- 
fashioned protestant High 
Churchman, he understood 
the antagonisms. 

Some of those round the 
table feared the Irenlc state- 
ments might be seen, by hit- 
men, as treason to Rome and 
McAdoo might he In personal 
danger. Others greatly 
regretted the delays and hos- 
tility of the Vatican bureau- 
cracy. Both McAdoo and 


Clark were rightly awarded 
the Cross of Canterbury. 

With hindsight he felt 
Rome and the churches lost 
an opportunity. To his. regret, 
fundamentalism was 3o grow 
within the institutions, and' 
there was less loyalty to the; 
decisions of synods or bish- 
ops. In the mainstream, 
churches, McAdoo lamented 
a redaction in the ftill-time 
ministry. The last of his 
books traced bow tradition 
might have to he questioned 
to strengthen the ministry by 
the ordination of women. 

McAdoo’s status within An- 
glicanism, for which be mod- 
estly enthused, depended in 
part on the fact that he was 
not' Tgwgiiah. He was not ap- 


pointed by tiie English Estab- 
lishment He could make fun 
of the sectarianism of both 
Evangelicals »nd Catholics 
within tite Church erf England 
Ask ed ah- a media occasion 

whether the Arcic agreement 
could help the . Church of Eng- 
land he adopted a strong Irish 
brogue; "You will not be ask- 
ing ms as an Irishman that.” 

Ha and his wife Leslie were 
witty, and warm-hearted, and 
their home was a place of jole 
de oivre. Irish- culture de- 
lighted him and he was 
specially happy in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. By being himself 
he was a focus of understand- 
ing. In his- words: “Those who 
have worked at the coalface of 
Christian unity have soon dls- 



Bishop McAdoo. . . 
ecumenism in person 


covered the parados that the 
more truly they express in 
love their own tradition,, the 
better they are able to under- 
stand in depth and to value 
the other tradition, with 
which they are in dialogue. 
Confrontational attitudes 
dissolve.” 

McAdoo' was a great recon- 
ciler) recognised as a icewter cf 
sterling worth. He la survived 
by his wife and three children. 


Alan Webstar 


The Most Rev Henry Robert Mc- 
Adoo, archbishop, bom January 
10, 1916; died December 10, 1996 




Jerome Medrano 


Day the circus left town 


J EROME Medrano, who 
has died aged 91. was 
the son of one of the 
greatest clowns of the 
late 19th century, Geronimo 
Medrano, whose persona 
"Bourn- Bourn" Inspired paint- 
ers and poets. For nearly 100 
years, the Cirque Medrano 
was a cornerstone of Mont- 
martre nightlife. 

Medrano's father took over 
the building at the corner of 
the rue des Martyrs in 1897. 
Medrano senior had been ap- 
pearing at the circus, under 
its original name. Le Cirque 
Fernando, for nearly 10 years; 
he was painted by Toulouse- 
Lautrec. and the circus by 
Degas. Picasso was a frequent 
happy visitor, who in 1904 
drew the clowns Brick and 
Greek. 

After the death of Boum- 
Boum in 1913, his wife remar- 
ried and her new husband, 
Rodolphe Borneo, continued 
the circus tradition through 
the first world war. Although 
Jerome Medrano had lived in 
Infancy with his parents In a 
Oat over the circus stables, 
when his mother had remar- 
ried he was sent to boarding 
school, from which he was 
encouraged to join the navy. 
He would have none of it, and 
at the age of 21 he returned 
and took over resto rating the 
Cirque 'Medrano. 

He reopened the building in 
1929 and with his first wife. 


Rachel Baquet, who also came 
from a circus family, he set 
about bringing to Paris some 
of the most modem acts from 
Europe and America. None 
was more sensational than the 
transvestite trapeze artist 
Barbette. Although the other 
acrobats found Barbette's abil- 
ities minimal, his appearance 
as a slim young blonde wom- 
an who. at the end of her turn, 
took a bow, ripped off her wig 
and then flexed her muscles, 
showing that she was In fact a 


man, caused a stir. Jean Coc- 
teau wrote: “Thanks to Bar- 
bette. I now understand that it 
was not only for decency that 
the great nations and cultures 
had men play women's 
parts. . . his steps, his graceful 
motions and his perilous feats 
are. . . an unforgettable lie." 

When the clown Grock reap- 
peared at the Cirque Medrano 
In 1937, he agreed to do so only 
if Jerome would act as his 
sidekick- This was one of the 
few times that Boum-Boum's 
son appeared in the ring. Dur- 
ing the 1900s. Medrano varied 
the bin at the circus by having 
ballet, big bands, and occa- 
sionally guest appearances by 
great singing stars. Maurice 


Chevalier and Josephine 
Baker were photographed at a 
performance in 1937, christen- 
ing one of the baby elephants 
with a bottle of champagne. 

At the beginning of the 
second world war. Medrano, 
who was by then divorced 
from his first wife, did join the 
navy. At the beginning of the 
occupation, the German 
forces took over the circus, 
but Medrano, returning to 
Paris in 1943. while working 
as an undercover agent for the 


Free French army, re-opened 
— - even presenting a pro-Brit- 
ish act, “Les ChesterfoUies". 

After the war, Medrano 
married his second wife, the 
acrobatic dancer Vlolette 
Schmidt His greatest coup in 
the 1950s was to persuade 
Buster Keaton to appear at the 
circus. Just as Charlie Chap- 
lin was always known in 
France as “Chariot", so Bea- 
ton had his own nickname 
"Malec”. Paul Gallic® covered 
his debut for an American 
paper and wrote: “He was car- 
rying a mouldy-looking dress 
suit on a hanger, obviously 
looking for a cleaner. Before 
he had done, the suit was a 
wreck on the arena floor and 


the audience was in hysterics 
This was my dead-pan boy.' 
hero of a hundred movies. 
Frustration's Mime, perse- 
cuted by h umans as well as 
objects." 

The Cirque Medrano was 
always closely rivalled by the 
Cirque d’Hiver and in 1963, 
Medrano lost out to the 
owners of the other establish- 
ment, the Bougliones. who 
took over and renamed the 
building Le Nouveau Cirque 
de Montmartre. Its success 
was short-lived and the build- 
ing was demolished in 1972. 
FOr the last 30 years of his life, 
Medrano lived in Monaco, 
where he continued to take a 
dose interest in modem cir- 
cus life. In 1996 he was in- 
ducted into the International 
Circus Hall of Fame in Peru, 
Indiana. The list of artists that 
he had presented was a roll- 
call of circus greats, and in- 
cluded Achllle Zavatta, the 
down who appeared in full 
costume and make-up. hear- 
ing a wreath, on the day the 
demolition, team arrived In 
1972. 

Jerdme Medrano published 
his memoirs in 1983. One Vie 
de Cirque; he is survived by 
his wife, a son and daughter. 


Patrick O’Connor 


JferOme Medrano, circus-owner, 
bom May 18, 1907; died Novem- 
ber 14,1993 


A clown appeared in full make-up, with 
a wreath, as the demolition team arrived 



The ring cycle. .. Jerome Medrano commands the troupe on the very last night of the famous Momnartre Circus which 
he took over from his father; Buster Keaton downed there and Josephine Baker christened a baby elephant 
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Appreciation: Tony Tanner 


I HAD the great privilege of 
being taught by Tony Tan- 
ner (Obituary. December 8) 
between 1964 and 1967. At the 
time, though I knew I was 
lucky, I had no idea how 
lucky. His passionate love of 
literature, his vast capacity 
for reading, the infectious vi- 
vacity of his conversation and 
— for a young man just out of 
school — his straightforward 
friendliness: all these kept 
one in a condition of more or 
less permanent elation. Look- 
ing back on those days, 1 can 
see that Tony has got into my 
mind, so that even now I 
partly read through him. 

He reminds me of a sen- 
tence by T S Eliot, describing 
the preacher Lancelot An- 


drewes: “He takes a word and 
derives the world from it” In 
Tony's case it might also be a 
phrase or an image or a leit- 
motif. But whatever It was, 
his close attention to one sig- 
nificant item could bring a 
whole work into focus, or 
even a whole oeuvre. 

I shall never forget a super- 
vision on Shakespearean 
tragedy when he brought our 
discussion to bear on a single 
phrase erf Othello: bis demand 
for “ocular proof of his 
wife's infidelity. From this 
point on, Tony argued, Othel- 
lo's fate is sealed, for he is 
asking to see what Is inher- 
ently invisible, and lago is, as 
his creator was, the great ma- 
nipulator of appearances. 


lago tells Othello that “Her 
virtue is an essence that's not 
seen." This account of the 
tension between appearance 
and reality, artifice and truth, 
the seen and the known, the 
essential and the transitory 
— this is at the heart not only 
of Othello but of all Shake- 
speare and, as Tony pursued 
bis theme, it became in effect 
an emblem of the truth of 
literature. 

Something of this quality 
carries over into Tony’s criti- 
cal works. He was able to 
capture In prose the fizz and 
San of his own movements of 
speech. Reading his 800 pages 
of introduction to the new 
Everyman Shakespeare 
brought the feeling of his 


supervision vividly back to 

min d 

I remember him for much ,■ 
else too; the writers he Intro- - 
duced us to, of whom Ruskin ”■ 
was perhaps the outstanding 
instance; his use of James • 
and Conrad as exemplars; his 
terrific sense of humour; his ■> 
sense of what he somewhere 
described as “the high calling ' 
of the human mind". 

He always spoke for the 
richness of the imagination. 
Such observations assumed' i 
the brief tenure of conscious- ! 
ness and the void that 
awaited it. Watching him 
drift so early into the dark- . 
ness brought that awareness 
unbearably to mind. 

Clive Hfflmer 



A Country Diary 


Birthdays 


HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS: 
With the corncrake now 
found mainly on Islands oft 
the Scottish coast, it is. diffi- 
cult to imagine its former dis- 
tribution when It was found 
in most parts of Britain. 
There is some indication from 
the Northamptonshire poet 
John Clare, who wrote two 
poems In the early 19th cen- 
tury to a bird he knew as a 
landrail: “While landrails call 
from day to day/ Amid the 
grass and g rain ”. 

Even in my time in the 
Highlands, the birds have 
gone from the coastal hay 
fields 1 knew, as the fields no 
longer support hay or are cut 
too early. The so-called Corn- 


crake Initiative was under- 
taken from 1992, and this year 
saw the fourth full census; 
although, on certain core is- 
lands, the numbers of singing 
males have been counted an- 
nually. incentive payments 
have been available to en- 
courage crofters and land- 
owners to change the Hme 
and method of mowing bay 
and silage, because it de- 
stroys the nests and chicks. 

Mowing is delayed until 
after August l to give time for 
the chicks to hatch, and the 
mowing pattern is changed, 
to make it easier for the 
adults and chicks to escape 
from the mower. Unfortu- 
nately this year’s census on 


the core , islands indicated the 
number of singing males has 
decreased from 637 to 543. 
However, while there were 
decreases on Lewis. Bar . ra 
and Skye, there were in- 
creases on Colonsay. Oronsay 
and Iona, and the corncrakes 
returned to the islands erf 
Mull and Iona for the first 
time since 1994. 

Conservationists are now 
urgently asking for more 
funding to widen the impact 
erf the Initiative to assure the 
to tore of the bird; this is an- 
other reason why the expen- 
sive reintroduction cf the bea- 
ver should be much further 
down the priority list 

RAY COLLIER 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN A report on the Finance 
and Economics page. Page 27. 
December 10, we referred to 
Zeneca's Loughborough 
research establishment That 
was wrong. The Loughborough 
site was bought by Astra some 
time ago. 

IN A REPORT on Page 9. De- 
cember 15. headed Tussle over 
who wrote AuMLand Syne etc, 
we said that William Shield 
wrote his opera Rostna in 1748. 
That was, in fact, the year he 
was bom. Rosina, less preco- 
ciously, was not written until 
about 1782. It was first per- 
formed and published in 1783. 

A SENTENCE In a report 
hearted BSkyB finds antidote 
to dish-phobia. Page 20, yester- 
day, was attributed to the 
wrong person. It was the 
BSkyB spokesman who said. 


The whole point of this deal is 
that dishes should became not 
noticeable; like a TV aerial” 
and not David Mote. 

WE GAVE the name erf the 
prosecutor in the Britt Ekland 
robbery case, reported on Page 
7, yesterday, variously as 
Simon Laws and Leys. Simon 
Laws Is the correct version. 
Apologies. 

IN AN ARTICLE about the 
Titanic Official. Monde Tour, 

which has opened at Wemhtey. 

Pages 6 and 7, G2, yesterday, 
we misnamed one of foe partic- 
ipants in the joint enterprise 
responsible for it We should 
have said Special Entertain- 
ment Events Inc (not Sony 
Entertainments Events). 

WE HAVE been asked to make 
it clear that the PA referred to 


in Notebook. Finance Guard- 
ian, Page 24. December 9, In 
connection with the Stock Ex- 
change regulatory news ser- 
vice Is the Press Association 
and not the PA Consulting 
Group. 

ANTONY SHER appeared In 
this column on December is 
with an unwanted h In his 
forename. Sorry. 

It is the polity qf the 
Guardian to correct errors .as 
soot as possible. Please quote 
date and page number. Readers 
may contact the office of the 
Readers’ Editor by telephoning 
0173 239 9589 between 11am and 
5pm. Monday to Friday. Sur- 
fitce matt to Readers’ Editor, 
The Guardian. 119, Farringdon 
Road, London EC1R 3ER. Fax 
0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
readeriSguartRxmxoJdt 


Simon Bates, disc jockey. 
51; Peter Blackburn, chair- 
man and chief executive, 
Nes tie’s UK. 58; Prof Mark 
Casson. economist. 53; 
Christopher Cazenove. ac- 
tor, S3; Penelope Fitzger- 
ald, writer. 82; Lord Glena- 
mara, CH. former Labour 
minister, 86: Brian Hayes, 
radio presenter. 61: Bernard 
Hill, actor, 54; Dominic 
Lawson, editor, the Sunday 
Telegraph, 42; Kerry 
Packer, Australian televi- 
son and cricket magnate. 61; 
Sir Leonard Peach, com- 
missioner for public ap- 
pointments, 66; Robert Rob- 
inson, broadcaster. 71; 
Peter' Snell, athlete, 60; 
Tommy Steele, singer and 
actor, 62; Baroness 
Strange, author, 70; Stella 
Tennant, model, 27; Cecil 
Walker, Ulster Unionist 
MP, 74. 


Death Notices 
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Analysis 

Restitution 


A hook for Holocaust justice 




Hie long game 
versus Saddam 


American lawyers and 
finance regulators are giving 
Jewish groups a powerful 
tool to crack open the vaults 
of banks, art collections 
and firms tainted by 
the Nazis, says 
Alex B rummer 






T HE American 
Holocaust com- 
pensation lobby is 
powerful. Its 
prompting got the 
New York City 
bank regulator to hold up 
Deutsche Bank's S10 bDlion 
takeover of Bankers Trust. 
The same interests which ear- 
lier this year forced the Swiss 
banks to set up a Sl-25-billion 
(£750 million) compensation 
fund for victims of Nazi 
expropriation are using their 
new-found political clout to 
bring an end to other long- 
standing claims. 

Some 54 years after the lib- 
eration of the concentration 
camps business and now the 
art world find themselves con- 
fronting a past long thought 
buried. As Steven Spielberg 
secures for the video archive 
the final witness of the Shoah 
generation, so Holocaust 
activists — led by the World 
Jewish Congress — seek final 
restoration of assets looted or 
left behind as European Jewry 
was forced overseas or into 
ghettos and the death camps. 

But the challenge, now 
focusing on some of Europe’s 
most powerful financial insti- 
tutions. is not universally 
applauded. The initiatives are 
perceived — even in the Jewish 
communities — as haphazard 
(and in the case or banking) 
opportunistic. In the New York 
Times the former leader of the 
Crief (the main French Jewish 
group). Joseph Klein, sug- 
gested that the scramble for 
money was unseemly and an 
affront to the dignity of the 
Jewish people (1). He compared 
the lawyers involved to ambu- 
lance chasers. He challenged 
the moral basis on which much 
of this legal activity Is being 
conducted — why in the United 
States rather than where the 
crimes took place. Despite the 
elevated ethical pose of the 
American authorities, who 
have lent grandees of politics 
and finance to the cause, Mr 
Klein noted that the United 
States did not have clean 
hands. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt consistently refused 
to bomb the railroads to the 
camps when there was hard 
intelligence evidence of the 
destruction of European 
Jewry (2). 

The picture is still not com- 
plete Tbe just-concluded 
Washington conference on 
Nazi seizures succeeded in 
broadening the frame from 
finance, banking and insur- 
ance to Include the interna- 
tional art world and slave 
labour in manufacturing. In 
Britain the Trade Secretary. 
Peter Mandelson, has estab- 
lished a £25 million fund to 
begin compensation of Jew- 
ish refugees from Germany 
interned here during the sec- 
ond world war as aliens who 
had their assets seized. "Not a 


glorious chapter in our his- 
tory" Mr Mandelson said(3}. 

A full accounting of Jewish 
assets in Europe was commis- 
sioned by a committee of emi- 
nent persons headed by the 
former Federal Reserve Board 
chairman Paul Vblcker but has 
yet to complete its work. For it, 
Helen Jimz is preparing a 
domesday book of pre-war 
Jewish assets and is deeply 
embroiled in complex valua- 
tion concepts. Potentially five 
exercise will produce the most 
authoritative auditing of pre- 
war Jewish assets to date and 
the figures could be startling. 
At the Washington conference, 
a Czech official told delegates 
that Jewish proprietors were 
thought to have more than 40 
per cent of pre-war industrial 
assets. Returning that amount 
of wealth to the victims' heirs 
or to s urv ivors' funds would be 
an enormous challenge. 

The hook for Holocaust 
claimants in tbe United States is 
the vulnerability of the financial 
sector to regulatory interven- 
tion. Over the decades it has 
been tVw> prrvTsragl lobby that has 
been the primary focus of .Jew- 
ish political activism in the 
United States. But ithas been the 
determination of tbe Wbdd Jew- 
ish Congress under the leader- 
ship of Edgar Bronfman (scion 
of the Seagrams liquor and 
entertainment empire) to 
achieve justice for Holocaust sur- 
vivors in their own lifetimes that 
has made the Shoah a new focus. 

P RESSURE Is 

dans instates with 
high concentra- 
tions of Jewish 
activists who in 
turn influence public officials. 
It's no coincidence that New 
York City where the Jewish 
vote is critical, has been so 
active in scru tin isi n g bank 
mergers. Moreover because 
New York’s banking comptrol- 
ler is the most powerful in the 
US — Wall Street is after all the 
world's most important bank- 
ing centre — what New York 
does, other states follow The I 
Bankers Trust deal has been 
used as a lever to advance the 
cla ss-action suit brought by 
hundreds of Individual sur- 
vivors. against Deutsche Bank. 
Once Deutsche indicated Us 
readiness to deal, tbe comptrol- 
ler; Alan Hevesi. has seemed 
ready to lift the moratorium. 
Financial regulators are now 
making life increasingly diffi- 
cult for the six major European 
insurance companies includ- 
ing Assicurazioni Generali. 
Allianz and Zurich. 

At the Washington confer- 
ence the Florida state insur- , 
ance commissioner made it 1 
dear that his state was ready if 
necessary to use a sledgeham- 
mer to force the insurers to ■ 
come to a settlement The state 
pension funds could, for 1 



instance, be required to be 
divested Of all qhprphnldtng in 
the continental insurers. The 
gap between what the tads 
force set up by the National 
Association tf Insurance Com- 
missioners believes is the cor- 
rect compensation figure and 
what the companies have 
offered so far is wide. Generali, 
the large Tfa»Rwn insurer; has 
offered $100 mfrifnng^ Deborah 
Bonn of Washington state, the 
taskforce leaden believes fi bil- 
lion would be more realistic. 
(This isn't the first time that 
financial regulators have used 
their muscle. The threatened 
withdrawal of pension funds 
fbom corporations with ties to 
Smith Africa eventually put 
enough financial pressure on 
the apu flwl fi regime to usher 
to reform and democracy) 

OffiODPS latest area to be 
™^^^*targ)eted Is art Sev- 
H era! big prewar 

M collectors were 

- S Jewish but. as 

Hi Importantly many 

thousands of mUfll»d— atm - 
flies, particularly in Germany 
had collected individual paint- 
ings which are now highly val- 
ued. The problem here Is that 
since the war many of the 
looted artworks have been 
restored to national affections 
to museums on tbe basis of 
nationality or origin rathor 
than provenance or ownership. 
What was broadly agreed to 
Washington by the 44 watinnn 
present was that action could 
at least be taken to catalogue, 
identify and publicise a list of 
the diluted art works. ' 

"This is a major achieve- 
ment which will reverberate 
through our museums, gal- 
leries, auction booses and to 
the hearts and homes of those 
families who may now have the 
chance to have returned what 
is rightfully theirs," said the 
American under secretary of 
state, Stuart Eizenstat, who is 
co-ordinating this effort^)- As 
with hanking and insurance, 
the conference appears to have 
found a lever to force the auc- 
tion houses to cooperate. Until 
toe ownership of disputed 
works in public and private col- 
lections is resolved toe market 
will be overshadowed, driving 
down prices and commissions. 
Injunctions could he slapped 
an auctions of art at which 
there are items of disputed 
provenance: 

It’s unfortunate, to some 
respects, that survivors’ claims 
are increasingly seen in mone- 
tary terms, appearing to con- 
firm ancient anti-semltic 
stereotypes. The truth is that 
the running is now being made 
by American authorities deter- 
mined to correct one of the 
greatest injustices of this cen- 
tury If along tbe way there is 
some stereotyping then so be it 
Tbe survivors and their heirs 
were non-people for too long. 


Sources: (1) New Ybrk Times, 
December 15. 1998: (2) Waiter 
Laqueur. The Terrible Secret, Little 
Brown 1 980; (3) Peter Mandelson 
speech to Bittish-lsraefl Chamber 
of Commerce. December 7, 1 988; 
(4] Jewish Chrontete. December 
11 1998 www.ictvonxo.utc (5) Le 
Nouvei Observateur, Spoliation 
desbtensjuits.caquls'estpass^ 
en France, December 3-9, 1 996; 
fi) Die Zett, Ende aines Tabus, 
December 10, 1998. 

ItesaarclK Matthew Keating, 
Curtis Brown. 

Alex Brummer is the Guardian'S 
fl/widal adrtor. HJs family Jost land 
and property fcn post-war Europe. 
No datms have been lodged. 
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FimnceGuaartBan 


The problem: rising unemployment. The cure: boosting competitiveness 

Winter jobs nightmare 


Mark Atkinson 
Economics Correspondent 


T HE Government's 
nightmare of a win- 
ter of rising unem- 
ployment appears to 
be coming true. Offi- 
cial figures yesterday showed 
the six-year downward trend 
in Joblessness reversing. 

Although employment is at 
a record high of 27.200,000. 
partly due to an inflow of pre- 
viously inactive people, both 
measures of unemployment 
rose for the second month, 
suggesting the Jobs market 
has reached a turning-point. 


The claimant count — the 
□umber out of work and 
claiming benefit — increased 
by 5,900 to 1.329,200 in Novem- 
ber while the Labour Force 
Survey which includes every- 
one looking for work in the 
previous Tour weeks, jumped 
by 16,000 between August and 
October to 1,802.000. 

The Office for National Sta- 
tistics, which publishes the 
figures, said the increase in 
the Labour Force Survey was 
“not statistically si gnificant " 
but Indicated that the more 
up-to-date claimant count up 
by an average of 4,000 In the 
last three months, was a 


warning sign. “The fail In the 
claimant count appears to 
have levelled off,” said an ONS 
spokeswoman. 

With manufacturing sliding 
deeper into recession and the 
slowdown in the services sec- 
tor gathering pace, Michael 
Dicks, economist at City firm 
Lehman Brothers, said it was 
only a matter of time before 
things got “really nasty”. 

Damian Green, the Conserv- 
ative spokesman on employ- 
ment, said: “This Is the worst 
possible news as we enter 1999. 
The Government’s economic 

mismanageme nt 1 maans tha t 

thousands of families are fac- 


ing a bleak Christmas and new 
y ear.” 

The one bright spot for the 
Government came in separate 
data showing public finances 
on track for an unexpectedly 
large surplus In tbe current fi- 
nancial yean giving the Chan- 
cellor; Gordon Brown, plenty 
of scope to let borrowing rise 
without blowing a hole in his 
health and education plans — 
provided the economy avoids 
a serious recession. 

Defying City expectations 
of a public sector net cash re- 
quirement of around £2 bil- 
lion In November; the actual 
figure was just £1 billion, leav- 


ing the public finances In sur- 
plus by £4.3 bnUon in the year 
to date. 

“Even though economic 
slowdown will Inevitably see 
revenues soften from here, the 
Chancellor appears to have 
built in a considerable ‘com- 
fort factor’ in his budgetary 
arithmetic," said Kevin Dar- 
lington at the Dutch bank, 
ABN-Amro. 

A breakdown of the unem- 
ployment figures showed the 
shakeout from manufactur- 
ing payrolls Is accelerating, 
with 83^XX> disappearing since 
February more than a quarter 
In October alone. 


“Estimates of a 200,000 de- 
cline in manufacturing em- 
ployment In 1998-99 do not 
look misplaced," said John 
O’Sullivan, of Greenwich Nat- 
West 

Tbe ONS said all sectors, of 
manufacturing excepting en- 
gineering were under pres- 
sure, with the biggest 
reductions in employment 
taking place in textiles, which 
is exposed to cut-price 1 compe- 
tition from abroad. 

Average awning* data was 
not published for the second 
month as the-Treasury and 
Bank of En gland review of 

ffaitn MUjy sia mnlin ^M 



Mandelson 
moves to 
reverse the 
century of 
decline 

The future means keeping ahead 
of the curve. Mark Atkinson 
and David Gow report 


P ETER Mandelson, 

the Trade and 
Industry Secretary 
yesterday unveiled a 
new enterprise fimd to pro- 
vide venture capital for the 
hi-tech small businesses of 
the future that should se- 
cure Britain’s long-term 
competitiveness. 

The fund, worth £150 
million over three years. Is 
one of 75 initiatives set out 
by Mr Mandelson in 
Labour's first competitive- 
ness white paper since it 
took office 19 months ago. 

Billing it as a “wake up 
call” to the nation to re- 
verse more than a century 
of relative decline. Mr 
Mandelson said the 
Government aimed to cre- 
ate the conditions for "an 
economic step change”. 

He warned that unless 
British firms stayed “ahead 
of the curve" they would be 
rapidly left behind in the 
increasingly competitive 
global economy and the en- 


tire county's living stan- 
dards would fall as a result. 

In a foreword to the 
white papeu the Prime 
Minister signalled a radical 
break with Labour’s tradi- 
tional industrial policy by 
admitting th at old-fash- 
ioned state Intervention did 
not and could not work. 

But he also rejected the 
Tories’ “naive reliance” on 
markets, insisting that 
Labour’s aim now was to 
make markets work more 
effectively and encourage 
competition. 

Urging British business 
to place itself at the fore- 
front of the “knowledge- 
driven economy”, Mr 
Mandelson told the House 
of Commons: “Overall our 
Industrial performance 
still lags well behind the US 
and our European part- 
ners, despite all the privati- 
sations and trade union re- 
forms of our predecessors’ 
18 years.” 

The enterprise fund 


heads a series of new and 
previously announced mea- 
sures to close Britain’s 
competiti v eness gap. It re- 
places and amplifies the 
small firms loan guarantee 
scheme by channelling ven- 
ture capital to businesses 
with growth potential. 

Ministers and officials 
are discussing with six 
banks — Lloyds, NatWest, 
Bank of Scotland, Royal 
Bank of Scotland, the 
European Investment Bank 
and European Investment 
Fund — ways of providing 
long-term equity for start- 
up firms at the cutting edge 
of technology. 

Officials said it differed 
from existing schemes by 
offering both equity and 
loans over a longer period 
than the current maximum 
of 10 years. The aim is also 
to encourage regional ven- 
ture capital funds. 

Chris Humphries, direc- 
tor-general of the British 
Chambers of Commerce, 


said: “The new Enterprise 
Fund has great potential to 
help create tomorrow's suc- 
cess stories. The US equiva- 
lent, Small Business 
Investment Companies, has 
invested in such winners as 
Federal Express. Sun 
Microsystems. Intel and 
Apple." 

But, ih comments echoed 
by many business bodies, 
he added: “However, the 
Government’s rhetoric will 
be Judged by its results. 
There remain too many ex- 
isting and emerging regula- 
tory burdens, especially in 
the employment field.” 

John Redwood, shadow 
trade and industry secre- 
tary dismissed the white 
paper as devoid of content. 
“The Chancellor calls the 
shots. He’s stolen the Trade 
Secretary's garments. The 
Government’s policies on 
competitiveness, such as 
they are, were announced 
in the pre-Budget state- 
ment” 


Blueprint for a can-do 
culture built on ideas 


Economics/ 

Vision is radical 
but expensive, 
writes Mark 
Atkinson 

I N A global economy where 
capital is mobile, technolo- 
gy easily transferable and 
standard products can be 
made more cheaply in devel- 
oping countries, the Trade 
and Industry Secretary Peter 
Mandelson, believes devel- 
oped countries such as 
Britain have to take the high 
road to raise living standards. 

That means concentrating 
on innovative products and 
processes which competitors 
find hard to imitate. “The 
UK's distinctive capabilities 
are not raw materials, land or 
cheap labour. They must be 
our knowledge, skills and cre- 
ativity'' says the white paper. 

To that end, he has come up 
with a number of proposals — 
some new, others reheated — 
designed to strengthen the 
UK's capabilities by, for exam- 
ple, fostering tics between uni- 
versities and business. 

Mr Mandelson is envious or 
the way universities such as 
Stanford in California, whose 
alumni have created business 
worth SI trillion, commer- 


cialise research. He hopes to 
replicate their success here. 

Like the Chancellor; Gor- 
don Brown, he also wants to 
transfer across the Atlantic a 
much more vigorous spirit of 
entrepreneurship not stifled 
by rear of failure and loathing 
of success. 

Hence the pledge to review 
insolvency laws to give busi- 
nesses in difficulties a better 
chance of turning themselves 
round and the promise to Look 
at ways of removing the stig- 
ma associated with business 
failure. 

All of this is laudable, but It 
is unclear if Mr Mandelson 
has grasped the enormity of 
reversing a .century of eco- 
nomic decline. Changing the 
business culture will take 
years of effort and cost a great 
deal. 

While the Government has 
promised to invest an extra 
£1.4 billion in science over the 


It is unclear 
if Mandelson 
has grasped 
the enormity 
of the task 
he faces 


next three years, academics 
such as Michael Porter, the 
Harvard economist who ad- 
vised Mr Mandelson in the 
run-up to publication of his 
white paper,. believes the re- 
search and development bud- 
get will need to be doubled 
year on year for several years 
to effect change. 

Yesterday's white paper 
contained no new money be- 
yond that agreed in the Com- 
prehensive Spending Review. 
Mr Porter believes the Gov- 
ernment must embrace signif- 
icant tax cuts, including 
halving capital gains tax, to 
provide incentives for busi- 
ness people to be Innovative 
and take risks. 

There may also be a contra- 
diction between the white 
paper's aims of encouraging 

both collaboration and compe- 
tition. 

Collaboration, the white 
paper says, helps firms learn 
from each other about best 
practice and should be pro- 
moted by stimulating the 
growth of “dusters" of indus- 
trial activity along the lines oT 
Silicon Glen in Scotland. Mr 
Mandelson is particularly 
keen to exploit tbe country's 
strength In biotechnology 

However squaring the 
growth of dusters with a 
tougher competitive environ- 
ment will not be easy As one 
senior industrialist put it yes- 
terday: "Clusters? Isn’t that 
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The main points 


CAfiHSOR I 
■ Anew £150 mffltoh enterpriser 
fund to Help smak firms with 
growth potertaJ, inckrtfing venture 
capita l to bq provided ton afle ■, 
leading fltriift&ul iqstfKtifa'is ' 
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Minister moves 
beyond the spin 


Politics/David 
Gow and Mark 
Atkinson on a 

coming of age 
at the DTI 


P ETER Mandelson's white 
paper on competitive- 
ness represents a coming 
of age for the Trade and Indus- 
try Secretary as a serious 
politician, again mapping out 
new territory for Labour. 

The last six months have 
been good for Mr Mandelson, 
who has won plaudits from 
business for his navigation of 
the DTI. notably for dropping 
tbe baggage of state interven- 
tionism and distaste for busi- 
ness that had been retained 
under Margaret Beckett, his 
predecessor 

“He's definitively emerged 
from the darkness where he 
operated as a spin-doctor and 
Cabinet fixer, and has been 
impressive at the DTI,” said 
one executive who expects Mr 
Mandelson to use his term as 
a prelude to achieving his am- 
bition to become Foreign Sec- 
retary 

But the white paper is also 
meant as a coming of age for 
the DTI which, even under 
Michael Headline, had been 
unable to escape relegation to 


the also-rans of Whitehall. 
Even so, Mr Mandelson's aim 
has been to challenge the 
Treasury as leading depart- 
ment in the arena of competi- 
tion and productivity and to 
stake the DTI claim to be a big 

economic departmentof state. 

With the backing of tbe 
Prime Minister Mr Mandel- 
son sees h)nw*i f as challeng - 
ing the drive by Gordon 
Brown, the Chancellor; to es- 
tablish the Treasury's hege- 
mony over Whitehall. 

Rather than ftitt into the 
trap of his predecessor in 
pushing policies that were not 
only anathema to the Trea- 
sury but disowned by Down- 
ing Street Mr Mandelson is 
promoting ideas that enjoy 
the fall backing of Tbny Blflic 

Thus the . Prime Minister 
writes in the white paper fore- 
word: “Old-fashioned state he 
tervention did not and cannot 
work. But neither does naive 
reliance on markets.” 

Similarly yesterday. Mr 
Mandelson said Labour had 
been wrong in virtually every 
Instance to oppose the privati- 
sations carried out by the To- 
ries In the 1980s and 1990s. 

But even though some see 
not a jot of difference between 
his white paper and that of Mr 
Heselttoe, Mr Mandelson sees 
the critical function as pro- 
moting competition In priva- 
tised markets — although not 
in the field of mall delivery 


Notebook 


Oh, for the policies 




Alex Brummer 


p^ETER Mandelsan’a paper 
|-<on Britain’s competitive 
I future is long on ideas, 
but short on analysis and cash. 
Tbe biggest lump of cash, the 

£1 billion science fond, was un- 
veiled by his predecessor; Mar- 
garet Beckett, at the time of 
the comprehensive spending 
review. Even Labour spin can- 
not make that seen new 

There are also intellectual 
gaps in Mandelson's approach. 
Clearly he fait foe need to 
draw distinctions between his 
own approach and that of his 
Tbry predecessors. But not all 
that the Conservatives did. in- 
this area was irrelevant the 
monitoring of clusters of ex- 
cellence like aerospace and 
pharmaceuticals begun by 
Michael Heseltine during his 
time at the DTI, for example. 

This is critical stuff as 
Mandelson seeks to encour- 
age a knowledge-based econ- 
omy The transfer of the R&D 
headquarters of Zeneca , to 
Sweden, as a result of its pro- 
posed merger with Astra, win, 
over tinu, erode the research 
base of the UK In pharmaceu- 
ticals. This is the kind of deal 
that, should be examined 
closely by a Government 
preaching the value of re- 
search. 

Amid the high-flown lan- 
guage, the Mandelson paper 
does touch on some issues of 
market sensitivity The first is 
the Trade Secretary's inten- 
tion to reform tbe mergers 
regime: or in other words to 
take politics out of mergers 
decisions. His keenness to do 
this may well have been 
sharpened by the MMC scruti- 
ny of the BSkyB bid for Man- 
chester United. 

Even the act of sending the 
bid to the MMC was seen in 
some respects as a political 
act By all accounts, Mandel- 
son would like to consign the 
political role to the scrapheap 
except at the extreme, in 
much the same way as the 
Treasury has handed interest 
rate decision-making to a pro- 
fessional panel at the Bank of 
England. This is a reform 
which would be 'well .worth 
pursuing, providing there is 
adequate political oversight 
perhaps through a Commons 
select committee 
. Tbe second issue of corpo- 
rate interest wiH be the pro- 
posals of chang e in 
c om mu n i c ations regulation. 
Mandelson clearly believes 
that now that there are 270 op- 
erators, the Licensing system 
is too cumbersome. The paper 
also seems to suggest that the 
UK authorities do not have the 
same concerns about conver- 
gence of telecommunications 
and media, as the Americans. 
This ought to be encouraging 
for telecoms groups in the UK. 
But they must also recognise 


News in brief 


that tbe pricing structure is to 
came under scrutiny 
The third area of interest is 
the promise to look at bank- 
ruptcy/ insolvency laws. Man- 
delson is right to want to 
remove the stigma from entre- 
preneurs who get it wrong and 
want to try again. But with 
loosened penalties there has 
to be Intricate prudential su- 
pervision so the new regime Is 
not a cheat’s charter 
Mandelson deserves credit 
for opening up debate about 
Long running regulatory mis- 
fits. But one could have 
done without the gloss and 
over- inflat ed promises about 
unleashing the knowledge 
economy 


Jobs famine 

T HE daily toll of an- 
nounced Job losses, from 
Claremont in the textile 
Industry to Rover and Citi- 
group in the financial commu- 
nity. can give a misleading 
impression of what is happen- 
ing in tbe economy since, for 
every job lost, there are usual- 
ly a few hundred call centre 
posts being added. 

■ The - latest unemployment 
data suggest that a trend can 
now be determined. On the old- 
style claimant count the jobless 
numbers rose for the second 
month in a row, this time by 
5,900. On tin more broadly 
based survey measures some 
16,000 jobs were lost between 
Angust and October 
The scale of the losses sug- 
gests that the economy is now 
well off the boil and the pace 
of rises could well increase in 
the co ming mouths, despite 
the puzzle over a growing 
lewd of vacancies. This can 
only encourage the confi- 
dence of the Bank in easing 
rates in 1998. 


Lost spark 

O NE usually baa to wait 
until the new year for 
the first official glimpse 
of Marks & Spencer sales per- 
formance. This time around 
the figures appear to be so dis- 
appointing that market partic- 
ipants are getting some early 
clues. Some estimates suggest 
that sales in the current finan- 
cial period could be 6-10 per 
cant down on a year ago. This 
would represent a substantial 
deterioration of the perfor- 
mance at the half-way stage 
which triggered tbe revolt by 
Keith Oates and the eventual 
resolution of tbe succession 
problems. 

It was not meant to be like 
this. M AS management has 
been working overtime this 
year to bring in new capacity 
in tbe shape of the former Lit- 
tlewoods stores, in time for 
the holiday rush. But Christ- 
mas hag been marked by a 
spending famine and M&5 has 
taken as big a hit as anyone 
Moreover; there is not much 
use looking to overseas fear sal- 
vation at time when other in- 
dustrial economies are 
slowing and the Far Blast has 
yet to pull out of its nosedive 
If there is a surprise it is that 
the share were not hit harder 
in Wednesday trading. Then 
again, they are already over 40 
per cent off their peak. 


Treasury sets 
value targets 

Treasury Secretary Stephen 
Byers today announces a revo- 
lution in how the Government 
manages its money when he 
unveils the first set of public 
service agreements between 
the Treasury and Individual 
departments. 

Whitehall has signed up to 
more than 500 targets, rang- . 
ing from reducing rough 
sleeping by two-thirds within 
four years to a 30 pm* cent cut 
In vehicle crime by 2003. Pro- 
gress win be monitored by the 
Treasury and a Cabinet com- 
mittee chaired by Mr Byers. 

Mighty mouse 

A Southern California 
computer company has 
accused softwareproducer 
Microsoft of stealing fas 
design for an ergonomic 
mouse and has asked for 


of “the wilful nature of 
Microsoft's infringements”. In 
a lawsuit filed In Marshall, 
Texas, Goldtouch 
Technologies alleges that 
Microsoft s Intelllmouse Pro Is 

acopy of the Goldstone, which 

was made after officials from 


both companies bad discussed 
the design. 

Housing hiatus 

House price rises will slow to 3 
per cent in 1999— fractionally 
above the likely inflation rate 
for the next l£ months — 
according to a forecast from 
the Nationwide Building 
Society Britain's third-blggest 
home-loan operation blames 
delays In cutting interest rates 
for low confidence among 
potential purchasers, 

York’s trump card 

A new operations centre for 
CPP card protection will 
bring 750 Jobs to York in the 
next five years, ending a lean 
period for the chy since train - 
builder ABB closed its car- 
riage works there three years 
ago. CPP, which insures many 
of the 8,000 credit cards stolen 
in toe UK daily is to build the 
base on part erf the former 
ABB site where railway stock 
had been made for 150 years. 
The announcement yesterday 
followed a covert testing exer- 
cise last summer; when adver- 
tisements placed by an 
unnamed financial company 
asked for specimen CVs from 
local people. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Austra8a2-63 
Austria 1&89 
Ba!gk*n 55.80 . 
Can3da2£288 
Cyprus nao 
Dfinmork 1030 
Ftntandaao 
Francs 00683 


Germwy 2.7077 
Greece 454J57 
Hang Kong 12.72 
India 7164 

Ireland 10044 
braetrjois 
My 2.8B5 


UabyBfa&42 
Malta 0.61 
Neth«toO&3A42D 
Nmr Zeeland 3.M 
MwwsyTZ.78' 
Portugal 275JJ3 
Saudi Arabia 023 


Singapore 2.73 
South Africa a_83 
Sprin22BJ32 
Sweden 13.10 
S*Btaarfand2.l8 
Turkey 487,640 
USA 16425 
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S PARKLING CONE 
looked a useful per- 
former over fences 
last season on soft 
ground and can mayo a win- 
ning start to his campu s " 
this term on his favoured sur- 
face in the Ladbrokes Mistle- 
toe Handicap Chase at 
Towcester. 

The Celtic Cone geMhn c 
was unbeaten In three starts 
on soft or heavy ground last 
season, including when suc- 
cessful In a novice chase in 
Impressive fashion over this 
very demanding course first 
thneoaL 

Name Of Our Father finally 
got off the mark last week 
over fences when beating 
loch Emperor smoothly at 
Ludlow but tbis looks a 
tougher contest and he may 
have been flattered by the 
ease of his victory. 

Bamflllali has w inning form 

in these conditions but ran 
poorly last time on his sea- 
sonal reappearance and a big- 
ger danger to Sparkling 
Cone <2.00) may be the 
lightly-weighted Majors Leg- 
acy, who ran much better 
than the bare form indicates; 
he was pulled up last month 
at Worcester. 

Madam Muck (2.40) rates 
the nap in the Tattersalls 
Mares Only Novice Chase at 
Exeter. She was a useful 
front-running hurdler who al- 
ways looked the type to go 
well over fences and was trav- 
elling well when tipping up 
on her chasing debut at 
Fontwell last week. 

The quest is on for a new 
sponsor for the St Leger after 
Pertemps announced yester- 
day that they will not be 


renewing their contract to 
bade the oldest Classic after 
being involved at Doncaster 
for four years. 

In contrast Champagne 
Lan so n . who will be celebrat- 
ing their 25th anniversary of 
sponsoring at Goodwood next 
year, are the new backers for 
the prestigious Sussex Stakes. 

The one-mile Group One 
contest is being boosted sig- 
nificantly in. value from 
£155.000 to £250,000 and will 
be known as the Champagne 
Lanson Sussex Stakes- 

Rtm co Wednesday. July 28 
— the second day of Glorious 
Goodwood — the Sussex 
Stakes will be the second- 
most valuable all-aged mflo 
race in Europe after the 
Queen Elizabeth n Stakes. 

Tom Tate has set the lead- 
ing two-xnQe chaser Ask Tom 

a tOUgh tas k by awnwmring 

that his horse will head 
straight to the Cheltenham 
Festival for the Queen Mather 
Champion Chase without a 
prep race. 

Ask Tom was sent off 
favourite for the latest run- 
ning of the race in March but 
ran disappointingly to finish 
a well-beaten sixth of eight be- 
hind One Man. 

“He injured a suspensory 
on his joint which just raised 
its head before Cheltenham 
and interrupted his prepara- 
tion,” explained the Tad cas- 
ter trainer. “We’ve given the 
injury Hm»» to settle.'' 

The rising stars Lake Kari- 
ba and Edredon Bleu head the 
weights at list 101 b for the 
Victor Chandler Chase at As- 
cot next month, a race won 
this year by Ask Tom. 

Ladbrokes bet 5-1 Edredon 
Bleu, 6-1 Mandys Mantino, 
7-1 EDO. Society, 8-1 Lake Ka- 
riba. Squire Silk. 
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Stack on nine . . . Sihafi (left) Calls by a short head to Pride Of Brixton (right) in his bid to win a record 10 handicaps In a season at Wolverhampton yesterday pmok- crcwot snuicm 

Ballad Minstrel hits top note for FitzGerald 


Tony Paley 

B allad minstrel 

looked a useful recruit 
to chasing with an ef- 
fortless success in the Garth 
Novice Chase at Catterick 
yesterday. 

Coming info the straight 
the 11-10 fhvourite had al- 
ready opened a huge gap and 
Lorcan Wyer had the luxury 
of being able to ease down In 
the final 100 yards, allowing 


Radanpour to close to a flat- 
tering 10 lengths. 

“He jumped better here 
than he did on his chasing 
debut at A intree when he was 
a bit deliberate,” said trainer 
Jimmy FitzGerald. 

“We decided to fit him with 
blinkers on the recommenda- 
tion of Tony McCoy who 
thought they would he a help 
after he finished second at 
Haydock on his seasonal 
debut 

"Ballad Minstrel Is a big 


horse with lots of scope and 
we'll be looking for something 
for him over Christmas now." 

Lightly-raced River Don is 
another that appears to have 
a bright future over fences. 

The point-to-point winner 
opened his account over regu- 
lation obstacles when staying 
on too well for Scotton Green 
in the Helister Novice Chase. 

"He's been off because he’s 
been coughing." said trainer 
Mick Easterby. 

“He’s stiff pretty green but . 


he is decent. He might run 
next at the Wetherby meeting 
over Christmas.” 

David Evans spoilt the 
party at Wolverhampton 
when saddling Pride or Brix- 
ton to foil Sihafi’ s record bid 
in the Trent Apprentices' 
Handicap. 

It looked as though S ihafi 
had netted his 10 th handicap 
win of the year to set a new 
20th Century record when 
Paul Goode brought him with 
a run on the wide outside to 


lead rnv.de the final furlong 
But Pride Of Brixtun rallied 
to snatch the spoils right on 
the line. 

It means that Sihafi will 
now trnvrl to Lingficiri next 
Monday m a final bid to set a 
new record. 

He could well be joined 
there by Soaked w ho has also 
registered nine handicap 
wins this year but who was 
slowly away in yesterday's 
event 

Evans later completed a 


' double and sent out his Guth 

■ winner of the year when Miss 
j Take flew out of the stalls in 
! the Severn Selling Stakes and 
j left her rivals toiling to win 
| by in lengths alter having 
i drifted from 1-6 to 7-1 in the 
j fare nr heavy support for the 

runner-up. The Last Won! 

The Welshpool trainer said; 
"That’s great. My best previ- 
I ous scared was J2 two years 
j ago and my horses always 

■ seem to hit a purple patch In 
I November and December." 


Towcester programme with guide to the form 


II Catterick runners and riders 
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(7-St*. Jrt«liet<«-i). n-SWnraWo. 8 
Irt B, 17. (lira M RBMHey) Td* Q.7B; 
Ei. to. ci jo. cma Diuu f: et.bo. csf: 

C11M 

1*40 (*P« Hd«^1,ALPtNEPAirrWI.P 

Mnrt (7-Btavt a, Hvtaa OrtiMr fM): 3, 
Tl Bart I16-D- 9 ran. X. 4. (Mra M 

RMtart Tote ram cim. n jo, saao. 

Dim) F: 0.70. CSF. E19L04. Tric**t €10033. 
Tote Trltaeia: P72JD. 

3.10 CAM If cadi 1. QOUMH DRUM. ■ 
Mknad Brannan |HM* tWW ta* 
P6-1X 0, tarty Ur«(i6-p. 6-»tav MSSBar 
Btojra U ran Hd. oat (J trarawi Toor. 
Cl 3.40: E30a GS3a C2.7tt DUB) ft £88 JO- 
CSF: C140.14. Triant C2322J0. 

tM (fta 1» H*rt> *. FOtJU* CHAMP, A 
Thornton ii2-i|! 9. Horae Part {4-ntav};*. 
rrimira (11-21. 13 ran. B, a (#1 GsMMaj 


tchk man; o j o . run. ei.to. Dual f: 
C14 .1D. CSF: £1938. NR: Granny Wen. 

3.10 (Sm AT IlOyda OOa 1, STUPOR 
Erne, R Johnaota (5-3 lav): S, baa Btaa 
(4-1 hta. Mob taort (16-1 J-7 ran. 2.10. (H 
My) Tela SUO; C110. C3J10. Dual F: EMC 
C8ft €11.74. 

mo ( 2 m if ao i, sana ki u, n 

Massey (6-1S a. Mica Tor tia-lj; 3. 
Joknay Joe (3-4 Tav). 8 ran. 1 29. [D 
Mchotson) TfflK £2300: Cim. 1230. €1.10. 
Dual ft €2720. CSF: EU5J1. 

JMCXPOTi Net won. £8, 1063)0. 

puesponuuw 

Quuwonoua 

CATTERICK 

1 If HQyrtOqt 1 , MVER DOW, 

R Garrtny (13-s toy); S, SoetMn Ora— 
(7-2);3, Joridl La For1oa(26-l). 11 ran. 1. 
0. (M W Eashrty) Tote Etfift ti 20. Ci.fti. 
£8.70. Dual ft €420. CSF: EOT. 
iJopaariiAyti.cnunis'SMUK. 
Ur JCntariey (7-3 tav); B, RatTap (6-1): 3. 
Mae of Wataa (64). 9 ran. 5, 1. (Mrs 3 
SmMiJ Tons CSlOO: Ei jo. C?ia C 2 JM. Dual 
F: £11.13. CSF: (32.74. Trkart CMOS, 
tooo (taMCto 1. lAMintaRA. BSiarey 

M??El7m! WCtartton)T(rtS^ 
tSJD, CUB, £230, ETja Dwta ft £4730- 
CSF: £74.83. TriBBSC 1380.12. 


wao (SaiOf lhaa)i 1, JACK FLUSH, A S 
SnVBi [14-TU *, Ou—pm (6-4 tav); 3, 
taartav MaaAow ( 2 - 1 ) B ran. X 8. (B RUh- 
wefl) Tola: C15J6: €220. run, Ci.ia Dual 
F. C27.70.C3FC29.91 

300 (3ra Ctan 1, HAIJLAP M1M1T1I1, L 
Wsw (11-10 lav); z, nartunaai (20-1). 3, 
tah y rt u ft Grey 106-1). 9 ran. 10. 5. (J 
FltzGanld) Tote: 0238; Cl JO. €1.10. £2.00 
Dual F: €17.40. CSF: CZ2.43. NR: Onsm 
Brlgada. 

MO C2m Httaa): 1, RUSSUUf ASPRCT, C 
McCormack (7-2 |ni-<av); *, Barafl— Gotal 
P-2 jnMsv). 9, ffc— e n Am (12- 1). A, 
Ja— (May (13-1). 10 ran. K 1ft (M W 
Eastarsy) Tina: CS.80; Cl 80, Cl -40. £4.80, 

; £2.4a Dual F: C1DJO CSF: €1532. Triease 
£13231. 

BtACtaPOTiEIZSO 

QUADFOTiC-OO. 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

1*4* d" « IMtaak 1. ARCTIC , 
THUMDCR, G Faulkner (26-1). 2, B Frto- 
(11-a law): 3, Htataata fT-1). fl ran. *. X ! 
(B Palling) Tola: £2340: C7JC El 10. £1 JO. ! 
Dual F. Cl 7.40. CSF- C5ajJ7-Trica« £25631 . 
i.ita (*r> i, Pftum OP tattucroai, o 
Cogan 17-2 lav): a, Ettafi < 6 - 2 ); s, W 
(B-l ). 10 ran. Sh nd. t (P Evans) Tota: £4.40; 
El. B0, ClSO. E2B0. DlMJ F: C112a CSF: 
€17,76. TrieaatE1ll.7fl. 

1 M (w> i, VAMOHAM, G Carter (8-1): 


X,Dnrad(l-SUvi:B,C&laabaiTy(lO->) 7 
ran. H £&. (J Berry) Toie £520: El 80. 
€1.10 Dual F. 0.10. CBF: OS 40. 

230 (TfH 1, INDIAN IB.AZg, P GOQflO 
(3-1 )nWav). x vtaaoa Mata— (10-1). 3. 
Saa—A es a (B-1). 3-1 |nMav Mac's Dream 
12 ran. 3. X (D Elstvorm) Tote 05.16. €160. 
C3.tia C3.60. Dual F: £1730. CSF. 034.75. 
: Trlcast £213 43. 

ZOO (Tfal, WBBT U TTKRC, P M Quinn 
(25-11, 2, tparasa RMy (11-1). a, PenM— 
■rt- (4-5 lav), 8 ran. ft, ah hd. (R HoUin- 
cnaaa)Tete-C2l.70;C3Ja.CijO.€i lO.Duai 
F: £37 JO. CSF : C247 J2.Tneast £447 41. 
BJSO ad: l.ltaSSTAKE. T G MOauannn 
(7-4 tav); 2, Tba Last Word (6-1 1: 3, Har> 
A— bn taa r (14-1). 11 ran. 10. 3 IP Evansi 
Tote. £230, 01.30. 01.10, 01. GO. Dual F: C4.E0. 
CSF: Cl 063. 

tart (1m W lOOydaX 1, Fi k r mft 
MISSfOM, R Pdco (3-1); 2, RoyM RouMUl 
(4-1), a, Imp ta l a i Prince ( 13 - 2 ). 64 fav 
Paradtaa Navy, a ran. oi, IX M Paarcoi 
Tow £9.70 Cl JO. £330. <2.00. Dual F: 
€3230. CSF: £3636. Trlcara £202.14. 

Art (7f)i 1, C-HAmr, W Ryan [7-11, 2. 
taalita ta a l i— i w is-l ):3, ftoym (13-2) 5-2 
tov time of Mgnt. 12 ran 1 . na. (R Hoiim- 
ahead) Tale: £SJ0; ££30. 01.70.02-40 Dual 
ft Ci5rt-CSF: C3S. 56. Triutab 0218.72. 
nAGtaPoncam. 

QUAOPOTk C4.B0 


Oval left-handed back Of Just under IMm vvtti 240yds navln. Sharp turns make ft unsuftabto 
ferine tanfi-strHng gafloper. 

Going: Good. * Denotes Ofinters. • Top form rating. 

Saves day mtanre: None. 

BSnkerad Oral ttaw 1230 J J Bated,' 2-20 Oantean MaasBQ, Rant Vtaora* 12.50 


K fHN«ta| liuaa B27) n-. ? . AttaaM — 

17 dlt- lrtfteaai(l73|Ji*nv^-io-<' - 0 Bpaa — 

IB W* UltatadlJiftf(2«2|»r:,.vi4iS-l£ , -r. _ ... S Panel (7) — 

IB t> < 6CBpUNCMft(1GDrT.Uitesul6-U4-7 . Bay tivaa — 

BaBtag-'-t 5ansi*nSaft J-iOyim. iTS s-i iwfrjeFai. '-i cuiFa Onotea B-1 JAMraw. 

16-1 [u*m -. 6-1 itatraJ U-, 


■CO KfVT PAULS MAioaaiASE 

1 4fctatojPw2m 3f ££.502 (1 3 dedared) 

1 C0-4G4 Mmb)c(HIW ixfum . 0 HcCanuck A — 

2 ms?. CtaUtatai hiata (1«) M ffiatafrtrU-i ft Bn% — 

3 ‘d&l? Oa«amN 0in(34)> >::-h -STatur* — 


UF -P0 OrartBa («» ttn St.-amM (H> :-1 1-5 
lOBF- nAita|iinn)t^3tantai»!6-11- 
2056 JJMn0l)bitain(n>6-i1'5 — 
F355P JtaBriwa Ham— (n>Jfttan 7-11-5 . 
53-PBP MMaKSM(22)it£mefS3n0-ll-5 . 
6-MPO MrtMpB^eax 5-11-5 .— - 
300M tamrtwTata*pS)6!rtiM!-5 
S»P5 mmrigCZta r Mcy*6-n-i . ... 


C HcCanaack 
■ OH 
SIMM 


i (aajuwto 3-H-5 -STSMar* 

3 f.-arraa «):-! 1-5 B fanny 

I 5 Enrol Iff: 0-11-5 C 01>p | «r 

UrtriKuil 5-U-5 — BHartg* 

aa(JJ)J Atom 7-11-5 « Saw* 

27)1 Emersai 9-1 1-5 . JtaArt 

saicS-11-b - A B laiBi 

W(15)PlrtiM!-5 J Bate 

Mi^r* 6-11-5 . . .1 Jrttaa (7)4 


)MH<a)UHx-TCUI>5-11'5 

rtrta Banara TO JA&m 7-11-5 . 


— B Stony 82 

B HrthataBO 

- tar J P Me — na ra (6) U 
J Cabgtan — 

—:zrbUB S 

-:-:i"VS 2 S E 

p ■« — 

a z 

-ft Drtta 78 

... B TtaaW — 

LOoeparP) 71 

_ . S Taylor K 



tl 6F1? Sartra (ISSN ItBJP 9-11-5 — K Jataaaa 

tl rara Oagg Bora (H)EZ»>- 5-1 1-P - — Gary Lyaaa 

MOW M sialig 5-: J J fart %; Ctlfctwu Cart 1M Aaoete 14-1 taaokL 16-1 EM I 
Jutens Mum UdrCiSan: 


a§ SPORTS HANDICAP HURDLE 

I BjCw3m if iiOyds £2.472 H7 dectaied) 

1 LL'iV M MtataBfttaU'.tirM^ 5-17-1? ..KB BiaMra B 

3 111*17 naHrtBMta(i7Uiinp:-ii-s Mr B Baa 6} 

3 iV 7 1 Pnttaa TaFane psiiui.i'4ii 5-!i-5 _ F tany 

4 11’4 fc«aFtab(2SI54^r5i%1i-.' . L Wjw* 

5 5’3-" TBy rCp (CD) A 8ary lyaaaw 

B 1213: CM Boa (232) l Cxt li-ir*-:. 1 ■ M 

7 W6M ItoBatatafIB.'.liV, E CMM»* 

8 CW56 Cti l m iii (14S) (CO) 2 Pmt' 6-13-3 . f IBna 

B IK- FMk«p4B) iVU?,?i-l6-S J CMtafttai 

ia tXr v Rta Raga ( 26 ) pn is- 5 io-i6-:i iFlpR 

■tl tM-2 CR vanta MiRQp)tft>'ffj:i6-i.M.. Itonta 

12 OT 66 Gaaaol few BO w *V-l6-3 UM 

u x - i ina ta ta a an tataat CtaWOT ?fe*rov4 < -n-7 B bum d) 

14 O- ZX P lta fim B» IH (P| II frxr-M 6-16-2 I MoBoR 

15 ESL? JBhaa1Eaiorp5VMi=r.:.-iu-2 .. X Jataaaa 

K 2 Xf VtattaCftM j&j- :-!67 _ . 0 J HoOta 

17 54613 SdkmSpilBgiP*1)i3r.ft3j6-’M> B Staray 

iistaiiaar.'-ttocTorjnc : Li.*' I’nanr Hen &-1 ftricfTji 

iactnufaia; 


I EfV CHARLES VICKERY MEMORIAL CUP HANDICAP CHASE 

aWvA It 1 1 Aids £3.759 (6 dedared) 


Wv am it nQjds £3.759 (6 (fe’-lared) 

ic*'2 Parmtaa (1B»«a Lii-:, .'- . . 
i:5 uV TtabPBtaKifUc^-. -. il-.- 

il-: f-' GfltaF*r»rtS) c '-''^rrrr:7 

•H <16 Ban rEw (151 CRTI V Mrr.rtcJ MP- 

s-'x &M*taOwMyfl 0 )|D] uuiti,n>i t -H L ~ 

; I— 4 W’, rj-u fta-ert 4-’ Luo: fxx i-1 Hja 1 - 


P MflataBB 

c ovwita m 

A Danta rn B 
B Mta «g gf 
Bttaritag K 
B State — 

S.n (-1 las.Qxi.75-1 UWEdikaiT 


2.20 


HRT1I Sims N0RCLAD HANDICAP HURDLE 

jr.i £ 2 .jF 0 (11 declared) 


S mwarta B Spacal ff27) (Pt f'toV? » ” f 1*6# - 

Cuntatani»aaatoipi(Cn(:!iWf!»ii-* Itayar* N 

V72: Eastern Fnytst m (m 1 .: tort a-n-f. B Harts •* 

PC 4&V W >atai|iil(Bi-l'J'Ja | - | M ft Batata — 

-irrT' taynJIFMCUOlMV. Lstr>. i:-n-: IBirttyA 7» 

tr:::4 Xarttgapj) (Bfl i.'Jij.E- 11-1 R tart ta 

J)MBtaiDirtrt(K|(D).>->. 4 U> 7 <'<-iO-i: . . tCaapta gl ■ 

taietani(t^(C 0 ).'-«»:-:n-«' C McCtaaata ® B7 

.Vj:- Efloy ta)(0) ■WV- I Ctaigtaa M 

B v Rm CS) IOT 1 iTiiWi S- :r- 7 B Moray ^ 71 

Cnrttanotoi|(Fuq%:Yrua4-i;Ln . B i ta w taa IB 

Beaiag: i.'S.-r- —i '.-i Uziitj: Vjn-.- ?rt': trugtti. i/ircm inn e-i 



*% 4%^taGARIUSON BfTERMEDIATE NATIONAL HUNT FLAT 

Wi4v?rr £1^77 (16 (teciar«J) 


0 :. BKtate tone Cffl fttoa i-ih 

Itenn &» W).‘ Carte WU . -10 

M Bitata (BIPefATOB >n-! - - -- - »» 

llamlaiai J ■eSatfl 5 H-l . ■*»* 

« eaiB9taBJJ r -l r -’ ,: 'W 1 « 1 - :, ~ s » » Dai 

MtalrtlllBtaata^z Ltrrpi' 4-11-4 ■ 

« Wta«rtr(1«W)Lic»jfA-ii-e - - - - - 

:• Wrnrt tac (W) 1 Ell-*, 4-11-1 C UV 

di Opa FMnrt (am k sae. :-!!-« ■ 

CJ Bl»erOrt|tal(BK■' t, u>riM'‘> ; l- , ta 

BM I Mnta.iFrii'raLl 4-11-4 _ — • 

,', WttaftEbaak F Ma*- 4-11-1 - - * JJMi 

03- Jrt)iJ(kirSM|. i at™a4-i&' 51 

J SrmMvi |41] K »'jn 4-13-1." J* 

iSatfWUaB(41)(Bnr;^r,^’f- 1 ; 1 n;vai 

Q-66 MBySflpnMfmT'-rtOm^iP-U - . ta r Bw 

64K43:cj3i ’i-iyrrri'-r s-i «iwjdiint i;-:Sfc*0ll«>r.»-l KDIHnn I 6-1 
lAfl Uaeur- Sna 


M H Haagtata R 
- - LCaoptaft 
BBtattaM 
. Mr 8 fibaaa m 
Mr I OtaRnay p) 
... . .. Altai 
. . W Beatea fit 


Mr B I 

i an 

.ft Dane 

. . 1 to 


|| KEEPING TRACK 


II 09064 700 + 


COMMENTARY 

RESULTS 

TOWCESTER 141 

151 1 

CATTERICK 142 

152 

EXETER 143 

153 

ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 09064 700 140 

ALL COURSES RESULTS 09064 700 150 

immsaineiaataoui^^x-— »» iBL<biuu»Hru>.vama»<H. 

2 %Guardian ^interactive 
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Turmoil at Lancaster Gate 


Kelly ‘victim of year-long plot 


The £3.2 million deal was a ‘gift from the 
gods’ for the enemies of the FA’s chief 
executive. Martin Thorpe reports 




! VIDENCE has 
come to light to 
suggest that Gra- 
. ham Kelly's depar- 
I ture was the culmi- 
nation of a near-year-long plot 
to oust him as the FA’s chief 
executive. 

It is understood that as long 


as four months ago a group of 
Premiership chairmen ap- 
proached the FA chairman 
Keith Wiseman to express 
reservations about the poor 
job they felt Kelly was doing 
and to ask whether Wiseman 
would remove him. They 
were even prepared to sup- 
port the idea of paying up Kel- 
ly's contract If that was the 
price of getting rid of him. 

Wiseman refused to counte- 
nance Kelly’s sacking but, 
when the indiscretion over 
the £&2 million given to the 
FA of Wales was discovered, 
those plotting against Kelly 

S eed on It as a perfect ve- 
to force his resignation. 
“A gift from the gods to those 
wanting Kelly out" is how 
one person close to the row 
described the cash deaL 
It is widely accepted In the 
game that, had the will been 


there, concerns over the 

money given to the FAW 

could have been sorted out 
amicably behind closed doors, 
as so many other problems 
have. 

The charges levelled 
against Kelly and Wiseman 
are that they felted to gain the 
proper authorisation from the 
FA finance committee for the 
money to be given and also, 
allegedly, used it to buy votes 
for English representation 
within Fife. 

But buying votes is a com- 
mon form of trade in the in- 
ternational game, and the 
first charge is hardly a crime. 
And neither man is accused 
of benefiting personally from 
the deal which they felt they 
were doing in the best inter-'' 
ests of the English game. 

As one official put ft: “You 
have a four-year bung inquiry 
and nothing happens, but you 
have a subcommittee looking 
into this and the chief execu- 
tive of the FA is forced to 
resign." 

The disquiet over Tues- 
day's resignation by Kelly 
and the FA executive co mmit , 
tee’s vote of no-conOdence in 



Wiseman is further fuelled by 
the feet that the three-man FA 
subcommittee charged with 
investigating the circum- 
stances of the cash given to 
Wales contained two men, 
David Dein, Arsenal’s vice- 
chairman, and David Sheep- 
shanks. Ipswich’s cSurirtimif , 
who are both understood to 
covet the job c£ FA chairman. 


It could also be argued the 
potential damage to the fa’s 
image and a number of pro- 
jects. including the bid for the 
2006 World Cup, in the last 
two days is far greater than 
tiie worst ramifications of the 
Issue itself. 

On top of that Kelly is 
und erstood to be considering 
taken legal action, which 


raises the prospect of more 
ifamaging revelations coming 
out in court 

So what is the motive for 
the coup? It is a wish to mod- 
ernise tilB FA and rnalte it 
more responsive to the com- 
mercial reality of the modem 
game. With the arrival of 
Peter Leaver and Richard 
Scudamore as chief execu- 


tives of the Premier League 
and Football League respec- 
tively. a feeling grew that the 
FA needed a more dynamic, 
business-orientated head. 

Kdly’s.30 years’ experience 
in the game was not seen as 
balancing his lack ofcommar- 
ical expertise. 

But while there is wide- 
spread acceptance of the need 


for change; there is also con-, 
cem about why a more dignir 
fled exit could not have been 
contrived for an honourable 
man who did his best 
* Mace disqutetingly, than 
are also fears about the. long- 
term motives of Premiership 
chairmen. While there is sym- 
pathy -with their desire for 
more representation -on the 
governing body, there is also 
concern this coup may just be 

the beginning of a push to 
gain total power within the 
FA- 

There are also concerns 
that an increase in the Pre- 
mier League’s influence in 
the FA could bring an end to 
the governing body’s ethos of 
serving the whole of football, 
from park football upwards. 

The Premier League is 
known to feel that its needs 
are so different from those of 
the amatenr game that the 
two should be governed 
separately. 

Yesterday both KeDy and 
Wiseman kept a low profile, 
though .-the chairman, after 
refusing .to resign, told local 
radio: “As .1 was elected by 
the tan council of the FA, I 
am therefore taking the pres- 
ent matter to them for resolu- 
tion at their next meeting on 
January <L In any event I owe 
them a full and direct expla- 
nation of what has 
happened.”. 



Wiseman called before 
local board of inquiry 


Post-gallows humour . . . Graham Kelly pats an a brave face outside his Cambridgeshire home yesterday grant norman 

FA set for Sheepshanks redemption 


Martin Thorpe 


I ARLY indications point 
: to clear favourites in 
l the race to take over as 
chairman and chief executive 
of the Football Association. 

The Ipswich chairman 
David Sheepshanks, deputy 
chairman of the Football 
League, seems to be in prime 
position to step up should 
Keith Wiseman be forced out 
of office. He also sits on the FA 
executive committee whose 
meeting on Tuesday led to Gra- 
ham Kelly’s resignation. 

Meanwhile, Richard Scuda- 


more, the chief executive of 
the Football League, is highly 
fancied to take over from Kel- 
ly. Scudamore has impressed 
people within the FA with the 
job he has done at the League 
and he has the commercial 
background required. 

Yesterday Sheepshanks 
was revealing little about his 
desire for Wiseman’s job, say- 
ing only. remain commit- 
ted to our promotion drive at 
Ipswich Town and to continu- 
ing my work with my col- 
leagues at both the Football 
League and the FA for the bet- 
terment of the game.” 

Liverpool’s Rick Parry, 


who is a former chief execu- 
tive or the Premier League, 
and the Manchester United 
director Greg Dyke both ruled 
themselves out or the 
running. 

David Davies, promoted 
from FA director of public af- 
folrs to acting executive di- 
rector following Tuesday’s 
events, laughed off sugges- 
tions that he would replace 
Kelly. “I am delighted with 
some of the speculation of my 
former colleagues in the 
media but the feet of the mat- 
ter is that this has all come as 
a big a surprise to me and I 
have not thought about it. 


Ski Hotline 




The latest snow and 
weather reports from 
180 resorts in Europe and 
North America. 


First, obtain the Index of Resorts A Access Coded by 
phone or fax: 

Dial 0870 53 93 305 

Resort Report fay Phone 

Dial 0901 47 70 046 

anteroatta w pusmpt 

Resort Report by Fax 

Dial 0906 55 00 636 

aatar cade m prompt 

At a glaaoa g a lfle Is — w oemfltlooa at ISO marts. Uprtatad dall»L 

Ski Snapshot by Fax 
0906 55 00 650 

oaro CNlS ARE owum «r BTftUnMM. (WK.QMI CMIX COST OOP PER MM. BJW 
OttiS COST Cl P*H UK A PRODUCT OF NEW5TEL 36 mfhMGTCM 5T. G3 BAZ 
mPUM* 0870 Sf 33 MS 
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Results 


Football 

SCOTTISH 

P)» 


PREMIER LEAGUE 


CoyfoM 
McMlHro n 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
Second Division 


.{in 

A4araczid(37 


cruja 
Cowan 38 fog) 
McCuUoct)S6 
McLean 80 


Alaa{1)* 

cwJt 
Cameron 54 
1.333 


Anton Villa I Leicester 1: Loads 1 Black- 
Burn 0; D*t>r 0 gvwtofl 3. Hrati Bolton 1 
Mon CHy 1: Burnley 1 Tran more 1; Part 
Vale 3 Coventry Z MtddlooOrough 0 OW- 
ham 2. tmna Simsbury I York Z 
Stodtport o Newcastle £ Rothemaro 1 
Wnwhom 2. MM Carlisle I Haute* Z 
C Hosier 0 Scunthorpe ft Darlington 1 Hull 
1. Hartlepool 3 Rochdale 3 
AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION] 
Hnt DMrtem Bamet 2 Arsenal 0; Put- 
ham 0 Chariton 1; Southampton 2 WUnMa- 
oon waxoffl a Norwich Z Paaipaaadt 
Brighton, v Mlllwell: Portsmouth v 
Swindon. 

MiemAHO LEAOUfc p nniuito Clach- 
naaaMln v Cave flngre: Forms Uoch v 
Kqun; Rofteo v P u tut wad. 

COUNTY ANTRM smA OaMrtoHh- 
am CHftonvtlle 3 Arts 1. PnaRinuHli Dun- 
gannon Swtfn v DtstHtery 
nrnmw LEMKJft Dutotjurg 3 Kfltaom- 
lautgrn i. IMnowngiaUbach 0 Bayern Mu- 
nich 2 


That cannot be a priority to 
somebody like me.” ■ 

As for the chairman’s job, 
David Dein, the Arsenal vice- 
chairman, is understood to be 
interested but the FA would 
have to change the Job de- 
scription to allow him to fit in 
that role with his commit- 
ments at Highbury. 

The FA vice-chairman 
Geoff Thompson, who has 
taken temporary control at 
Lancaster Gate, is another in 
the frame, while the Chelsea 
chairman Ken Bates Is under- 
stood to have been ap- 
proached to be caretaker- 
chairman. 


FWM LKAOU& La K*vm 2 Renooc a 
Monaco 1 Toufaaao 1: Lem 1 Sochaux 1: 
Lyon 2 Lertarrt a Parts SI Germain 0 Stras- 
bourg ft Nantes 2 Nancy 0: Montpellier D 
Manama 1 

DUTCH LXAGUXj NAC BroOa 2 Camfeigr 
Leau wo rton 1 Rode JC Karkraoe 2 
Taranto Ensenada ft NEC rtjmogen 1 RKC 
Weahrttfc 1. 

HMMilV ormunoNiui Soum ai- 
rtoaSEgTBM. 

EUROPUN CHAMPION* UUOUI. 
O a H i Hu rt Aw n Real Madrid v Dy 


K EITH WISEMAN 
goes before the 
board of Southamp- 
ton Football Club 
today to <«pMw the events 
that have sent shade waves 
through the hi gher eche- 
lons of English football and 
jeopardised the nation’s at- 
tempt to host the 2006 
World Cup. 

Wiseman. 52, will not 
only be asked about the al- 
leged £ 3-2 minion handout 
to the FA of Wales but why 
he insists on remaining as 
FA chairman. The South- 
ampton vice-chairman is 
likely to receive a slightly 
warmer reception than 
from the - FA’s Executive 
Committee members and 
their vote of no confidence 
on Tuesday. 

Southampton chairman’s 
Rupert Lowe said yester- 
day: “I would like to think 
we are still a Christian 
enough society not to make 
any knee-jerk or unfair 
reaction until we know the 
fiffi story. None of ns are 
sufflcently psychic to know 
everything that has taken 
place in the internecine 
workings of the FA ... he 
will have every opportu- 
nity to tell us Us side of the 
story and until we have 
heard it. we cannot make 
any valid or proper reac- 
tion. I have every confi- 
dence in him.” 

A wealthy Hampshire so- 
licitor a nd th e coroner for 
Southampton and New For- 
est, Wiseman has incurred 
tiie wrath of rival football 
administrators and fans 
since his election to the 
Southampton board In the 
mid-Eightles and his subse- 
quent rise up football’s 
political ladder. 

Few who have come into 
contact with him doubt his 
appetite for internal poli- 
tics, tmtike Graham Kelly, 
whose passion for football 
drew admirati on e ven from 
his enemies. Wiseman is 
viewed as the archetypal 
football administrator who 
enjoys the cut and thrust of 
the boardroom rather than 
the bootroom. 

“He’s very wen known in 
Southampton business cir- 
cles bat he is not really 
known as a football man,” 
said Clive Foley, the editor 
of a Southampton fanzine 


name Kiev; tan uto v tow Milan; Juv*n- 
tus v OtympUftoa: Bayern M unton v Kat- 
seraiauMni. First log Bos to bo played 
Wed March 3. 1399. Second lag des id t* 
played Wed March 17, 1983. 

UVA CO Pi ftetotai ffwal tan Mar- 
seille v Cotta VI goi Bologna v Lyott Ban- 
deaux v Parma; AMeo Madrid v Rena. 
First tee ties to be played Tims March Z 
1999. Second leg ttot to ba played Tims 
M arch 16. 1099. 

CUP WIHMIBkS- CUFi 


*tan ChelsM v Veleranga; Lotomothr 
Moscow 1 Moecafti HeW; Varteta v Real 
Mallorca: Lazio v Pmntonioe. First leg ttoa 
10 be played Thin March 4. 1899. Second 
leg Ves to be played Thin Mardi IB, 1899. 

Rugby Union 

CHSLTWHMa A GLOUCaSTSR CIIFi 
PM-reaaA nourt lev Moseley 27 

Northampton 23 (ego: 46-59); Bedford 3S 
Coventry 12 (egg; St-45). 

MOUTH MHAIM CSHWi Worn ft 
Heratomshlre S3 Gtr Birmlngtun IX 
TOTAL MATT CUhM HUS Dryad 3 
Oovon j ort fC 12. - - 

Basketball 

■UIIMHUJ.hH LlAOUft Greater London 
91 Manchester 96. 


and one of Wiseman’s fierc- 
est critics. “His impact on 


sen banted 33 PanaMnalkoc 8a 

Biathlon 

WORD CU* (BraBMava): Mae (ffltonr 1 . 
P Roetovttev (Roe) S&nln JtOwc 2. V 
teototahtl (Fin) 52X64; 3. R Casanova* 
{IQ 52.46* 4, W ROBmotto (AiS) S3JH* B. 
S Konovalov (Rua) 6305.7) 6. S GUmedal 
(Nor) 56068: 7. R Polrae (FH 6331.0; 8. S 
Rozhod (Rua) 33A2JK 9. F Luck (Gar) 
M4&2 10. 0 Ryzhankov (Bid) S421A 
World CM atodtop 1, Roatovtsev 87; 
Z 0 E BjOmMlen (Noil tt A Polr« 75; 4. 
G Ftoettor (Gen 74. Wtaaen (16km); 1. U 
OW (Gat) 44mm 3L2eac; 2, A Achxfijv* 
(Rial 4SJ6A A M Fonberg (Swe) 46.14JK 
4, O KaBunen (Flfi) 4623A; 6 ShumelVti 
(China) 462*3; 6. S Greiner P ot t er Mamm 
(G«) 4UB2; 7. T Vodopyanova (Ukr) 
4L68A a. L G StiJOtoreW (Nor) 466*4 S. E 
Dafovrta (BU) 46S64 13. C Graa (ft) 
47.002. World Cw> ta n dto gar 1, Fore- 
berg llOptK LDttKL Gralner-Penar- 
Manan 86; 4. C Nhjgroi (ft) 76 

Chess 

OXFORD UtAMBWASmtS* B*m 4 
Tfereai Ai J Hector (Bare) 1 6 Reoareen 
(Dan) 0; J Hodgson 1 J Rawson (Scot) 0; E 
Gauadai (Nor) X J item & M Tumor 1 E 
Sutovaky (tort 4 N McDonald 1 P wells 6 
ai A Banov (IB*1 X C Crouch fc S Aeaell 1 
C McNab (Scot) Or H Burned (US) 1 E Het- 
mamaon (Swe) 0; T Wall 1 A Siffianoraeale 
ft K ArkeU 1 3 WOHafn a Leadam Ai 
H odgso n 2 & Tumor. McDonald. Nutai Z ft 
Anaali Sb Crauch. WaB, Arfcea 2. Rftatan 
fcs M ii ) A Hum. H Hunt 25; P Wlkatram 
(Bvrt). R Bacas 2. . . . ■ 

Cricket 

TOUR BATCH [Durban. SAh Natal U 1» 
(MeLaan 3-23. ftwa 3-21). Weot Indies 



Wiseman . fimited impact 

Vivek Chaucftiary 
on Southampton’s 
curiosity over a 
handout and why 
the FA chairman 
refuses to budge 


Southampton has been very 
limited and the dab has not 
progressed since he and the 
current board took over.” 

Wiseman became an in- 
stant millionair e following 
the Southampton shares 
saga in 1996 when, along 
with other directors, he 
was accused of buying 
knockdown shares on the 
eve of the dab being floated 
on the stock market. Many 
fens complained that they 
were persuaded to sell their 
shares at a fraction of their 
value and were misled that 
a flotation and a takeover 
were imminent. 

Around 1,150 shares 
were purchased for £1 each 
and when tiie dub was 
floated each was valued at 
£68,880. Southampton's 
former chairman Guy Ask- 
ham saw the value of his 
shares increase to £1.75 
million, while Wiseman’s 
own holding was worth 
£1-21 million. The affair 
was investigated by police 


12 S-Z (C Lambert 68; Roddy 2-34). Wm 
I ndies won by eight rtcKMs. 


Hocke y 

ASIAN OAMES (Bangkok): Wonraw 
South Korea 3 China Z India 1 Japan 1; 
Titan and □ Kazakhstan Z 

Ice Hockey 

SUP8UMU& London 3 Notdntfisni 6 
■Hi Mb— 1, Mancnaswr. (GP17. OFB8. 
QA33, Pt a23); Z Cardffl (15-9M4^*); 3. 
MritotghKn p7-8i-53-Zk 4. Bracknell 
(16-67-65-ift 6. Ayr(14-fM6-ia): B. Na»- 
cBBtie (T7-S0-66-1S5: 7 , SheflMd ps-40- 
5B-11); 3. London 117-43.73-11). 

HHU Carolina 3 Edmonton 0: Pittsburgh 3 
Tamps Boy 2 (ai): Danas 7 St Louis 3t San 
JoaeB NY btondora 1. 

Snooker 

BHD 00m (pitolth): Second mat ■ 
Wtonn (Wales) tx Q Don (Sort) fl-ft K 
Doherty (Ira) H B JOftee (Eng) 6-* S Ut 
(Eng) M J Hgglna (Boot) 5-3: J 
(Big) tn M Couch (Eng) 6-4. 


Squash 


offHi 1 ■acia CUP« rva r vm u«v 

Chester Northern 3 UWlCCardHIftHBbata 

■hire 3 CMdieeter Or Capital One NoUtiqp 
ham 3 Edgbaatori Prtory Dr T3W MIMd 
M Btohope Storttard mto. 


Fixtures 


Football 

POtrrati mawii in e ud e i nb R c 
Bmderland v Manllb) (7 a). 


hut no irregularities were 
found. . 

Described as a hard- 
headed traditionalist with 
few pnblio-speaking abili- 
ties, many nfaim that the 
way Wiseman was elected 
FA chairman says a lot 
about his style. 

Following the resigna- 
tion of Sir Bert bPllichip 
after Euro 96, Wiseman’s 
candidacy was opposed by 
tiie Premier League, who 
felt that they wanted a 
more dynamic, forward- 
thihking FA chairman. The 
Sheffield Wednesday chair- 
man Dave Richards was 
chosen as their pfflcai 

iDiullfintp , J : 

In a masterful piece of 
political manoenvering, 
Wiseman managed to ac- 
quire the backing of a pow- 
erful amateur section of 
the FA by agreeing that he 
would take it over only for 
the duration of the election 
and step down afterwards. 

With the amateur game 
holding as much power 
within the FA a§ profes- 
sional football, Richards 
was defeated and Wiseman 
w ent on .to b ecome 
chairman. 

“There can be no doubt 
tbat this man has out- 
flanked us,” Sir John Hall, 
the Newcastle United chair- 
man, said at tiie time. 

Wiseman, while not 
viewed as the most charis- 
matic of FA (•hainuMi, en- 
joyed support at gr as sroots 
level, particularly within 
the established sections of 
the FA such as the armed 
forces. 

Earlier this year he 
found himself in hot water 
again when, for once, he 
decided to break with tra- 
dition and suggested that 
for the first time the FA 
chairman should be paid to 
do tbe job. Wiseman 
wanted a £75,000 salary but 
the FA voted against the 
idea. 

Ultimately, Wiseman 
chose to step up a gear and 
find a tougher challenge, 
harbouring dreams of hav- 
ing a say within Fife or 
Uefh and playing a major 
part in helping England to 
secure the 2006 World Cup. 

In purvnit of this dream., 
however, the coroner from 
Hampshire may have 
signed the death certificate 
to his own football career. 


ice Hockey 

ShaHtoid v Nottingham 


C7-30). 

• Australia have named Chrt* wanflaw 
aa head coach to the atoteUcs team lor the 
2000 Otympto (tomes. Tub aSyeer-oHL 
trod coach tor OwCo m monwaaan Gamas 
last Septem bar. has also bean handed tna 
poet for next veer's world ohemptonshlps 
Ift Seville. 

• Now Zealand yesterday called op the 
Outgo MHimer Sftsyne O'Connor In 
plaee ol Simon BouH. who has Hnfined his 
right caK. tor the first Teat agahmt India 
vmeu togtoa tomorrow at Cartobtook. la- 
ma's eoach Anstwman Osakwad wflt 
name his squad ot12 on Tburaday wnn me 
arty area ol douU brtng toe dnal oompoal- 
don at their bowling attack. 

• Hull Sham, who wM return to their 
bKFttonrt black and writs hooped BUMS 
cm season, have announced a spareor- 
shtp deal sritn jwe Telecom pic. 

• Nick ftUdo play in tho South Atrtean 
Open at finUmcoech Boll Club naxt 
morth, Dta hnw Opan and US Masters 
champion*, to one «t #evar*l European 
pratenfcxtois wire win co mpe te at the 
emu one c* two on tea South AMcan 
Tour which an JoMly sanctioned by the 
European Tour. 

The e v e maae challenge to the-dstand- 
Ing champloo Ernie Eto wa also tasters 
the Germans Bernhart Langsr. Alexander 
Cejka and Oven Struever. Por4jMh JO- 
hansson, Patrlk Bjoland and Joakim 
Hteggmentajm Sweden end ((stand's Eo- 
mom Deny. - - 

• Tlte Canedian downhill alder Bd Poffl- 
vtosky wfrtred a petendaBy ee aaon and* 
Ing totaa Injury y esterday in the opening 
praam tor tadteo-baefc mud Cup raeae 
atVatgardenav 10 Italy. 


Gullit 
has to 
wait 
for Ba 


RusseD Thomas 


A NY Newcastle hopes of 
rapidly signing the 
French international 

winger Ibrahim Ba from 

Milan appeared yesterday to 
have been dashed by the 
iyer himself. 

rhe unsettled Ba revealed 
that be had spoken to New- 
castle’s manager Ruud Gullit 
about swapping Italy for 
Tyneside but added; “I would 
be prepared to leave in 
January." 

A £3m HI ion-plus move is 
being negotiated with Ba con- 
finning, “ Milan have already 
spoken to tbe English repre- 
sentatives,” and that his 
morale had suffered this sea- 
son. “JTin down; bow couldn’t 
I be? I never play.” he said. 
The former Bordeaux player 
has regularly been on the 
bench as Milan have climbed 
to second place in Serie A 
Ba is seen as the wide- play- 
ing successor to Keith Gilles- 
pie, Just sold to Blackburn, 
but there appears little 
chance of the Frenchman pro- 
viding service for Newcastle's 
other new signing, Duncan 
FOrguson, immediately. 

Portsmouth's Australian 
international striker John 
Aloisi will complete his 
£800,000 move to Coventry 
today after agreeing personal 
terms with Gordon Strachan. 

Aloisi. 22, the country’s 
second highest scorer with 17 
goals, will sign a 4&year con- 
tract at Highfield-Road after 
pa airing a Hiwfirn) and the for- 
mer Cremonese striker will 
be available to make his 
debut at home to Derby on 
Saturday. 

Alan Ball originally valued 
Aloisi at £2 milli on but finan- 
cial pressures have forced a 
cut-price sale and Pompey 
will receive only about 
£500,000 because Cremonese 
are owed- about £200,000 from 
his transfer from Italy 18 
months ago. 

Derby have taken Jonatan 
Johansson on a three-day 
trial from Rangers with a 
view to a permanent transfer. 
If he impresses, the 23-year- 
old F inland striker would 
move from Ibrox to Pride 
Park for about £1 3 million. 

Bristol City are negotiating 
for another European, Ken- 
neth Storvick, a midfielder 
with Helsingborgs of Sweden, 
for £300,000. 


Pearson and 
Beardsley set 
for Carlisle 


Michael Walker 


N igel fearson wm be 

unveiled as the manager 
of Carlisle United this morn- 
ing and his first si gning will 
be Peter Beardsley. With Car- 
lisle lying three places off the 
bottom of the Third Division, 
it seems that Michael 
Knighton has decided that 
now is the time to end his ex- 
periment of being both the 
chairman and manager of the 
Cumbrian club. 

It Is the 35-year-old Pear- 
son’s first job in management 
he retired from playing in 
May after leading Middles- 
brough back into the Premier- 
ship. Beardsley, two years his 
senior, has been linked with a 
move to Carlisle, whom he 
first joined in 1979, ever since 
it became apparent that his 
future at Bolton was non- 
existent. 

Beardsley then joined 
Kevin Keegan at Fulham but 
was unable to hold down a 
first-team place. He is avail- 
able on a free transfer but 
whether he makes his debut 
at Plymouth on Saturday de- 
pends upon how quickly his 
registration goes through. 

David Platt will be con- 
firmed as a member of Samp- 
do ria's coaching staff today, 
when tbe club will announce 
his official title. Under Serie 
A regulations the 32-year-old 
Englishman is not permitted 
to coach because he lacks a 
licence. His position as the as- 
sistant to the Football Associ- 
ation's technical director 
Howard Wilkinson may en- 
title him to a category-three 
permit in Italy, but he would 
need a category-one version 
to carry out the job alone. 

However a similar problem 
faced Roy Hodgson when he 
took over Internazionale in 
1995 but the club resolved It 
when the Englishman was ap- 
pointed technical director, 
with the Serie A licence being 
held by Giovanni ArdemagnL 
It has been mooted that thd 
Genoese club will get. around 
tiie problem by appointing 
the 59-year-old Giorgio Veneri 
as Piatt's coach. 

“I have been declining to be 
interviewed for jobs because I 
felt I needed a longer period 
of preparation," Platt said 
yesterday, "but a chance late 
this m i ght only come along 
once in a lifetime and it is an 
opportunity which I simply 
could not turn down." 

Matt was Sampdoria’s re- 
cord signing when he arrived 
from Juventus for £5.2 mfl- 
Jitin in 1993, He retired as an 
Arsenal player last May. 
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Cricket 

Fraserand 

I 

Atherton 
left out of 

I 

one-dayers 


Mike Selvey fai Canberra 


IKE Atherton and 
Angus Fraser, the 
belt and braces of 
the England team 
for so long, have been omitted 
from the squad who will con- 
test the triangular one-day 
series that follows on from 
the Ashes in the new year. 

But the 16-strong party con- 
tains two new players in 
Mark Alleyne of Gloucester- 
shire and Leicestershire's 
Vince Wells, both all-round- 
ers in the bits-and-pieces 
mode. Nasser Hussain, not 
even included in a large pre- 
liminary squad announced 
last month, also gains a place, 
probably because of the un- 
availability of Graham 
Thorpe, who returned to Eng- 
land last week because of his 
back problem. 

John Crawley, who has cut 
a sorry figure in the Tests, 
gets a surprise place on the 
strength or his capacity to 
keep wicket in an emergency. 

In announcing the squad 
yesterday the tour manager 
Graham Gooch, one of the 


One-day squad 


A Stewart (Surrey, capt) 

M Alleyne (Gloucestershire) 
J Crawley (Lancashire) 

R Croft (Glamorgan) 

M Ealham (Kent) 

N Fairbrother (Lancashire) 
A Giles (Warwickshire) 

D Gough (Yorkshire) 

D Headley (Kent) 

G Hick (Worcestershire) 

A Hollioake (Surrey) 

B Hollioake (Surrey) 

N Hussain (Essex) 

N Knight (Warwickshire) 

A Mullalty (Leicestershire) 

V Wells (Leicestershire) 


three England selectors, said 
that exclusion from the party 
— which will play a mini- 
mum of 10 and a maximum or 
13 matches against Australia 
and Sri Lanka beginning in 
Brisbane on January 10 — 
does not mean that chances of 
selection for the World Cup 
are diminished. 

But while the series may in 
part be used to eliminate can- 
didates. the chairman David 
Graveney has always taken 
the view that the Australia 
party ought to be getting close 
to that for the World Cup. 
which has to be named by the 
end of March. "Coming up 
with a final 16 names was an 
extremely difficult Job. but we 
are delighted with this combi- 
nation." he said. “These play- 
ers are likely to form the nu- 
cteuy of our parties for 
Sharjah tournament in April 
and the World Cup. 

“But we do recognise that 
the tournaments following 
this arc likely to present dif- 
ferent conditions from the 
ones we are expecting to rind 
in Australia. Just because a 
player is not chosen, it 
doesn't mean he has a line 
drawn through his name for 
Sharjah or the World Cup.” 

Both Atherton and Fraser 
have had muted experiences 
in recent limited -over compe- 
titions. Atherton, while still 
Test captain, had been 
replaced for the one-day 
guiles by Adam Hollioake be- 
cause there was no guarantee 
that he would make the side 
in all conditions: Fraser's dis- 


ciplined bowling had to be off- 
set by his cumbersome Geld- 
ing and batting. 

However each played one 
one-day international last 
summer and with the World 
Cup scheduled for May and 
June, when pitches are at 
their most skittish and big- 
hitting starts can be negated 
by a dominance of seam, both 
were considered strong candi- 
dates for Inclusion. 

Things are moving on, how- 
ever. Atherton has had, by his 
standards, a poor Test series 
and is increasingly troubled 
by his degenerative back con- 
dition. His omission may be 
viewed as a chance to recu- 
perate and not sulTer the rig- 
ours of a hectic schedule with 
its interminable flights, but it 
could also be seen as a signal 
that the selectors do not trust 
his hack to last the course. 

As for Fraser, who came 
here as the second leading 
wicket-taker in Test cricket 
this year but has not made 
the side since the first. Test, 
he may have been earmarked, 
too. but it seems unlikely. 

For Wells and Alleyne op- 
portunity is knocking at the 
right time. England one-day 
sides of the past year have 
been characterised by the 
proliferation of all-rounders, 
lending depth to. the batting 
and options to the bowling. 

On the slow pitches of Shar- 
jah a year ago Dougie Brown 
and Matthew Fleming en- 
joyed success only to come 
unstuck in the Caribbean. 
Neither is in the squad now. 

Wells and Alleyne both 
have batting as their stronger 
suit and the back-up of bowl- 
ing that Is medium pm** in 
the case of Alleyne and not 
much quicker in Wells's. 

“Both are quality all-round 
cricketers we are keen to look 
at and both give us options.” 
Graveney said. “Vince can 
either open the innings or bat 
in the middle order as well as 
bowl medium-pace. His form 
bas been a vital factor in 
Leicestershire’s success. 

“Mark is an effective player 
in the middle order, bowls 
medium pace and his wicket- 
keeping experiebce gives us 
another option ' to look at 
along with John Crawley." 

• Graham Gooch, reflecting 
on England’s failure to regain 
the Ashes for the fifth time of 
asking, said: “Until we get a 
hard, competitive, tough do- 
mestic system which breeds 
your young talent, and condi- 
tions that hone them before 
they get anywhere near inter- 
national cricket, we’re not go- 
ing to be consistently 
successful. 

"We’re obviously going to 
play well on occasions and 
maybe in some series, but 
you don’t suddenly get hard- 
nosed cricketers when they 
get to international level 

'They’ve got to be honed 
and brought up and nurtured 
and taught the right disci- 
plines at a much earlier age." 

However, he added, that the 
coaching and support systems 
in place at the top level are 
much better than when he 
broke into Test cricket. 
"When I started in 1975 you 
just turned up with the team, 
went through tlie motions in 
a net on the Wednesday after- 
noon and played the next day. 
Now all the things that the 
other sides do. like the Aus- 
tralians and the South Afri- 
cans. we do as well, and some- 
times we lead in those areas 
so it’s not for w<mt of thaL” 



Ponting the 
‘punter 9 goes 
by the book 

E AGER to restore its bat- 
tered image in the wake 
of the bushing-up of the 
Mark Waugh-Shane Warne 
affair, the Australian 
Cricket Board yesterday 
revealed with comparative 
alacrity — and no little 
pride — that the Test bats- 
man Ricky Ponting had 
rejected an approach by a 
bookmaker to sell sensitive 
information. 

Mai Speed, the ACB chief 
executive, announced that 
Panting was ofTered money 
by an Australian book- 
maker at a greyhound 
meeting in Sydney last year 
to provide information 
about the make-up of the 
Australian team, the iden- 
tity of the 13th man, the 
condition of the pitch and 
similar information. 
“Ricky assures me he 
rejected the approach ont 
of hand and immediately 
reported it to his man- 
ager.” said Speed. 

Ponting informed the 
ACR just over a week ago. 
shortly after the Australian 
media broke the news of 
the Warn e-Waugh cover- 
up. Several players, includ- 
ing England's Dougie 
Brown and Adam Hol- 
lioake. Australia’s Greg 
Matthews and New Zea- 
land’s Danny Morrison, 



Ponting . . . rejected advance 


subsequently admitted to 
having received similar ap- 
proaches to Pontlng’s. 

Nicknamed “Punter” in 
reference to his love of a 
flutter, Ponting has 
requested tbat he be the 
first player to appear at the 
hastily-organised Austra- 
lian inquiry into betting 
and matoh-fixing, due to 
start next week and run for 
about two months. Rob 
O'Regan. QC bas been 
placed In charge and given 
wide-ranging powers. 

The ACB, meanwhile, is 
awaiting approval for 
Warne and Waugh to give 
video testimony to a Paki- 
stan inquiry into match-fix- 
ing rather th an appear in 
person. Justice Qayyum. 
said Speed, is understood to 
be “amenable 9 '*. 


SPORTS NEWS 15 



Si>Wii»r nfmlrfnrmnB . _ _ a nwmher of Rn g lawH’n Barmy Army fwids So mething tn Ctidwte despite dufeat and watimal KnnrHIatlnui In Adelaide • PHOTOGRAPH: GRAHAM CHAEAMCK 

The Army that marches on its bladder 


Simon Briggs discovers that, win or lose, canned laughter and a 
bottled-up lager mentality keeps England’s itinerants happy 



Tests into the 
series, Wife England 
team have yet to 
show much heart for 
the fight. But you could 
hardly say the same of their 
travelling supporters. For 
the best part of an hour 
after Glenn McGrath & Co 
had finished En glan d off on 
Tuesday, the fools on the 
hill kept chanting away de- 
fiantly: "Barmy Army — 
Alec Stewart . . . Barmy 
Army — Alec Stewart”. The 
Ashes may be staying south 
once again, they seem to 


Athletics 


say, hut the fans aren't fin- 
ished Just yet. 

In feet the game was just 
the warm-up event. The 
Biggest Barmy Bash kicked 
off at the Old Adelaide 
GaoL Around 1,500 people, 
two- thirds of them English. 
each paid a $A5 (about £ 2 ) 
entry fee In aid of leukae- 
mia research. The taidnp 
will be presented to lan 
Bothamnextffuzzuaer, as he 
begins Ms next fond raising 
walk for the charity. 

Dave Peacock, the Barmy 
Army’s co-founder and 


Rugby Union 


party co-ordinator, is pre- 
dictably nfefcimmal “The 
General”. In England he is 
a recruitment consultant; 
here, he is the spokesman 
for a raggedy -arsed collec- 
tion of cricket fanatics, 
backpackers and profes- 
sional drinkers, few of 
whom seemed unduly 
bothered by the team's lat- 
est setback. “So what, we 
lost,” he announced. 
“There’s more to it than the 
:crfeket. All these people are 
on holiday; they want to 
have a good ’time.” 


Gareth Evans, another of 
the Army’s three co- 
founders, was not quite as 
relaxed about England's 
plight. ”1 get very, de- 
pressed; more than most of 
rttgm, i think. I couldn't 
have stayed there for the 
singing at the end.” 

A sur v eyor with Sains- 
bury’s, Evans is not atte to 
get a way from his job ervery 
winter and it Is now four 
years since he has seen 
England win away from 
home. 

“Listen to that,” he said 
and nodded In file direction 
of the marquee, where a 
pack of identically T-shlrt-' 
ed wmi was yelling airmg 
raucously to a Blues 


Brothers number. “Mow 
imagine if we’d won: I was 
here when we won in Ade- 
laide last time round, and it 
was the best night ever.” 

Repeated overseas hu- 
mjiiflrtmw have failed to 
prevent the Barmy Army 
from expanding every year 
since Its inception back in 
1994-95. Among, the infan- 
trymen patrolling the cells 
and corridors of the Ade- 
laide Gaol was Jack Hyazns, 
a new recruit at the age of 
79. 

Hyama can justly claim to 
be the leading amateur zim- 
scorer tn -English history, 
with a. career totaL of 
120,000 runs. 170 centuries 
for various north-London 


clubs, including at least 
one century in seven con- 
secutive decades of his life. 
This was the first time he 
had gone on tour solely as a 
spectator. 

Energetic leafietting and 
a radio slot by Peacock pro- 
duced a decent showing 
even from the locals, some- 
thing that may now elude 
England's cricketers in the 
dead Tests at Melbourne 
and Sydney. 

But contempt tn Austra- 
lia for the tourists does not 
seem to extend to their 
fans. “They can hold their 
drink, those Barmy Army 
blokes,” my taxi -driver 
mused. “I reckon they’re 
all right. ” 


Motor Racing 


Mitchell is 
cleared of 
using drugs 


Twickenham in the dock 

Robert Armstrong finds the battle lines drawn in Dublin today for 
a trial of strength over the future direction of the professional game 


D ennis mitchell. the 
Olympic gold medallist, 
did not commit a doping vio- 
lation, a three-member Amer- 
ican panel has unanimously 
agreed. But the decision could 
once again put the United 
States governing body on a 
collision course with the In- 
ternational Amateur Athletic 
Federation, which originally 
imposed a two-year suspen- 
sion on MltchelL 
The USA Track & Field 
Doping Hearing Board's deci- 
sion, announced yesterday 
after a two-day heating last 
weekend in Chicago, clears 
Mitchell for competition in- 
side and outside the States. 

Mitchell was suspended by 
the LAAF in July after it con- 
cluded his urine sample from 
an out-oF-competltlon test in 
April had excessive levels of 
testosterone, ft has already 
refused to accept an earlier 
decision by the US committee 
to lift a two-year suspension 
on the former world cham- 
pion Mary Slaney and last 
month decided to refer her 
case to Its arbitration paneL 
“Mitchell can run wherever 
he wants until the IAAF Dop- 
ing Commission decides on 
the case," said Giorgio Rein- 
eri, file spokesman for the 
IAAF. “We must wait until 
we see all the paperwork be- 
fore making any further 
announcement.” 

Mitchell had always main- 
tained his innocence. “It’s 
been a long uphill battle,” he 
said, “ft’s taken a lot of ener- 
gy from me and everybody 
around me. Going through 
the process, you never know 
what’s going to happen, but I 
had frith all along that 1 was 
going to be exonerated.” 

A member of the gold- 
medal winning 4 x 100 metres 
team and bronze medallist be- 
hind Britain’s Linford Chris- 
tie in the 100 m at the 1992 
Barcelona Olympics, Mitchell 
has been the chair man of the 
Athletes Advisory Committee 
of USA Track & Field for foe 
last two years. 

“Even going to practise is 
different now.” he said. ’The 
stress Is off, I'm working 
toward next season and Tm 
working now with a big ray of 
hope. 

“I thought the Goodwill 
Games last July would be my 
last meet Now I can continue 
to do wbat 1 plan to do. that is, 
compete until 2001 .” 


T HE stage is set in Dublin 
today for another acri- 
monious stand-off in 
rugby’s corridors of power 
when Rugby Football Union 
officials appear before an In- 
ternational Board tribunal. 

The RFU is to be Judged at a 
unique trial by five IB dele- 
gates following an application 
to foe European Commission 
by English First Division 
Rugby challenging foe legal- 
ity of existing International 
and national rules relating to 
the top clubs, who In foe pro- 
fessional era are now busi- 
ness enterprises. 

The IB Is particularly in- 
censed that Twickenham 
chose to ignore a specific 
Board directive. The IB asked 
to see Twickenham’s res- 
ponse to the Clubs' submis- 
sion, but instead it was des- 
patched directly to Brussels. 

The IB chairman Vernon 
Pugh QC has the option of 
suspending England from foe 
board, although he said yes- 
terday: “I don't think England 
will be expelled.” But if even 
a fine Is imposed. Twicken- 
ham, on the advice of leading 
counsel, will almost certainly 
refuse to pay. 

Twickenham believes there 
is no case to answer and there- 


Sport in brief 


Snooker 

Stephen Lee, the winner of 

the season’s first world-rank- 
ing event the Grand Prix at 
Preston, yesterday beat foe 
world champion J ohn Hig- 
gins 5-3 to reach the quarter- 
finals of the third, the Irish 
Open in Dublin, writes Clive 
Eoerton. 

Ken Doherty, the 1997 world 
champion playing In his 
home city, started with a 
break of 109 and beat Bradley 
Jones 5—2 while Mark WU 
Hams produced a clearance of 
139 in disposing of Graeme 
Dott 5-0 In 77 minutes. 

Cricket 

The New Zealand medium- 
pace bowler Chris Pringle has 
retired from international 
cricket because of a chronic 
ankle injury. The 39-year-old 
one-day specialist took more 
than 100 wickets for his 
country. 


fore there is no basis for a fine 

— £50,000 has been mentioned 

— or indeed any ofoer form of 
sanction. If Twickenham lose 
the argument they could also 
be asked to pay all foe costs, 
including business-class 
flights for the deleg at es from 
Vancouver. Johannesburg, 
Auckland and Tokyo — as 
well as a short trip from 
Northern Ireland. But that 

compared with the bills sub- 
mitted by the lawyers. 

The IB maintains that the 
RFU, whose delegation win be 
led by Us new chief executive 
Francis Baron, must be 
brought to heel because of its 
failure to stop the clubs mak- 
ing their submission to the 
European Commission. 

The Board Is also upset that 
Twickenham has apparently 
accepted Anglo- Welsh fixtures 
Involving the rebel Welsh 
dubs. Cardiff and Swansea, 
who have both turned their 
hades on the Welsh Rugby 
Union. The RFU will be joined 
in foe Dublin dock by Wales 
tomorrow 00 this issue. 

English First Division 
Rugby, the umbrella company 
for the top dubs, had decided 
to establish whether regula- 
tions framed years ago within 


Rowing 

Steve Redgrave, on behalf of 
the Henley stewards, pre- 
sented a £ 10,000 cheque to foe 
Amateur Rowing Association 
yesterday in support of Project 
Oarsome, foe scheme to estab- 
lish junior sections in 60 dubs 
by 2001, writes Christopher 
Dodd. 

Hockey 

There are no new frees In the 
England squad for 1999, writes 
Pot Rnwiey. The biggest sur- 
prise was the inclusion of Ca- 
hun Giles, the comer special- 
ist made redundant by a 
change in the rules. As a field 
player, he has struggled to 
Integrate with his new club 
colleagues at Southgate. . 

ENGLAND: Um« (e Grtnsiaad). 
Cralofelay (Cannae*), Pardtom 
(Hountlow), Bmla (Hanrestshuaor, 
Oanwy}, Qanad fTacttlngtan). 0Saa 
(Southgate), HaH (Guildford), H*Ba 
(CennockJ. IW (E OrtnatMd}, Ip hn . — 
(Canned!) , KnUt (Heading). Lnb 
(Cannock), Lodbaa (B OfttBtaad]. Kaaoo. 
P mmru (Bo ft Beading). HdHa wk. Star** 
(both Cannock). WalUa (Tcddlngton), 
Wav* (SouthgaH), W aedi (Soumgan), 
(RMftig). 


the contest of amateur rugby 
still hold good In a professional 
game that enjoys commercial 
freedom sanctioned by EUIaw. 
The word from Brussels is tbat 
the IB, not the English rinhs or 
foe RFU, is out of step with the 
law an restraint cf trade in 
several respects. 

In particular the Board's 
regulation 8 , which compels 
dubs to release players auto- 
matically for international 
duty whatever their domestic 
commitments, may have to be 
rewritten to take account of 
the dubs’ primacy of contract 
over players and their right 
to payment Cram the' Union in 
lieu of a player’s services. 

After protracted negotia- 
tions. Twickenham has come 
to acknowledge that partner- 
ship with its dubs is foe only 
viable way forward, offering a 
route tbat allows Twickenham 
to retain its traditional control 
of International nigby. 

. In effect, the clubs are a 
series of small businesses op- 
erating in Europe’s free mar- 
ket which, in law, safeguards 
the movement of players and 
the ability of the dubs to de- 
velop competitions by making 
their own sponsorship and 
television deals. 

For their part, the IB ap- 


Ice Hockey 


pear not to have come to 
terms with foe commercial 
realities of professional rugby 
at dub level, choosing instead 
to regard foe submission to 
the European Commission as 
a threat which will hasten its 
drift to the margins of rugby, 
power. 

The IB will apparently make 
no public statement and de- 
Uver'no verdict today. Instead. 
its representatives — Tim 
Gresson (New Zealand), Rian 
Oberholzer (South Africa), 
Shiggy Konno (Japan), Alan 
Sharp (Canada) and Syd Mil- 
lar (Ireland) — win discuss 
their response privately and 
communicate their decision to 
Twickenham within seven 
days. Christmas Eve. 

However, Baron has deter- 
mined that the RFU will not 
merely react to events but in- 
stead attempt to shape them so 
foot England’s ruling body is 
not constantly forced into a 
defensive posture. 

It is likely that he wOl issue 
an immediate statement set- 
ting out Twickenham's policy 
on dealing with Its clubs what- 
ever transpires at the Dublin 
tribunal. 

• The Northampton lock Jon 
Phillips and the London Scot- 
tish forward Mick Watson 
have been found not guilty of 
pushing match officials by a 
Rugby Football Union disci- 
plinary pand. Phillips was 
cleared of shoving the referee 
during his club’s match 
against Moeriey last month. 
Watson had been accused of 
pushing the fourth official at 
Gloucester in October. 


Appeal eases 
path for 
Ecclestone 


Alan Henry 


Steelers battle for survival 


Wc Ba t ch oMor 


i HkFWkLD Steelers are 
irately hoping for a 
bumper crowd for tonight's 
home Superleague match 
against Nottingham to ease 
their cash-flow problems. 

However they fooe competi- 
tion. in the form at Sky televi- 
sion which is broadcasting 
foe game live. 

The Steelers manager 
David Simms yesterday 
stressed the dub was not in 
receivership, but admitted 
the financial situation was 
“very serious”. 

He. said that discussions 
were being held with a poss- 
ible new owner, but any deal 
would not happen until early 
January at best 

The players were paid up to 
date on Tuesday, four days 


late. The club's fens have al- 
ready contributed more than 
£ 100,000 in membership of a 
*100 Chib 1 investment scheme 
but its rules prevent any of 
that money being used to 
cover the Ice hockey club's 
r unning costs until the total 
Invested reaches £135,000. 

Simms added that there has 
been a “very heartening” res- 
ponse from supporters of 
other Superleague sides. 

Yesterday 12 Manchester 
Storm fens . arrived at foe 
Steelers’ office having taken 
foe day off work “to come 
over and do whatever we can 
tohelp". 

After Saturday's match at 
Newcastle, Sheffield’s next 
home game is foe Boxing Day 
visit of Manchester, a fixture 
that virtually , assures a 
capacity 8,500 crowd. If Steel- 
ers can survive that long. 


B ERNIE ECCLESTONE’S 
attempt to raise 
£13 billion through an issue 
of Eurobonds has moved a 
step closer with the dismissal 
of a court case challenging bis 
monopoly of grand prix tele- 
vision rights. 

Wolfgang Eisele. a German 
television producer, had 
claimed that Ecclestone's cen- 
tralised marketing of the 
sport was an infringement of 
European Union law, but the 
Frankfurt Court of Appeal 
rejected Eisele’s case. 

The decision wiU have 
eased the concerns of poten- 
tial investors who seemed 
hesitant to commit them- 
selves to a sport at the centre 
of such potential controversy. 

Ecclestone's Formula One 
empire had been tipped fix- a 
full Stock Exchange flotation 
in 1997 but a succession of con- 
tractual problems wtth foe 
competing teams prevented it 
going ahead. The Eurobond 
issue was seen as a halfway 
bouse which would raise suffi- 
cient capital for the vice-presi- 
dent of the sport's world gov- 
erning body Fia to expand his 
digital television technology, 
possibly into football or tennis. 

An unnamed German bank 
has apparently indicated Its 
interest in purchasing all of 
the Formula One Eurobonds, 
providing that the launch is 
scaled down to £1 billion. 

However, Ecclestone may 
free another hurdle before he 
can get the green light The 
EU competition commis- 
sioner Karel van Mlert is con- 
sidering whether Ecclestone’s 
television contract arrange- 
ments are anti-competitive 
and will probably not reach a 
decision before February. 

The grand prix teams also 
have an interest In Eccles- 
tone’s new deal receiving a 
trouble-free ride. Under the 
terms of the Concorde agree- 
ment these 11 owners (12 from 
the start of 2000 when Hon- 
da’s new works team mafc» 
their debut) stand to" share 47 
per cent of the FI television 
revenue which is set to rise to 
around £285 million by 2001. 

The better foe teams per- 
form. foe more they will earn. 
To this end foe uncompetitive 
Prost-Peugeot team has con- 
firmed that the top British de- 
signer John Barnard has been 
appointed an exclusive tech- 
nical consultant to develop its 
1999 grand prix challenger. 
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SportsGuarman 


Premiership: Manchester United 1 Chelsea 1 


Zola finds drawing power 


David Lacey 

at Old Trafford 
sees more fury 
than finesse 


A NDY COLE’S goal- 
scoring instincts 
ended a dreary and 
in-humoured stale- 
mate last night as 
Manchester United sought 
the victory over Chelsea 
which would restore them to 
the top of the Premiership. A 
neat one- two with Gustavo 
Poyet saw Gianfranco Zola 
deny them ninp min utes from 
ttirw* with an exquisite chip. 

Beaten once in their last 
nine League visits to Old 
Trafford, Chelsea had trav- 
elled north-west In bullish , 
mood, albeit without the sus- 
pended Frank Leboeof. Their I 
defence was also missing | 
Marcel Desailly, who had a 
knee injury, which did not en- 
hance their chances of coping 
with Dwight Yorke and Cole. 

Yet' in keeping both Ryan 
Gig^ and David Beckham on 
the bench Alex Ferguson 
seemed prepared to sacrifice 
something of the usual width 
and pace of United's attack in 
Oder to cramp Chelsea’s pass- 
ing game. Nevertheless. Jesper 
Blomqvist was still an obvious 
threat on the left wing. 

For United, following Satur- 
day's loss of a 2-0 lead in the 2- 
2 draw at Tottenham, this was 
a chance to show that doubts 
about their defensive resil- 
ience were nothing more than 
Idle gossip. Although Gian- 
Inca ViaHi, sharing the pen- 
chant for unexpected team 
selections, had decided to 
leave Povet among the substi- 
tutes Chelsea still had the 
quality to pull Ferguson’s 
team apart at the back. 

With Dennis Wise, making 
a brief appearance between 
suspensions, linking defence 
to attack and Zola scuttling 
among United's defenders 
this potential was soon appar- 
ent Yet United should have 
gone ahead after six minutes 
when Blomqvist turned Chel- 
sea’s defence for the first 
time. 

Blomqvist's precise cross 
from the byline was nodded 
back by Yorke and the ban ar- 
rived at the feet of Cole, who 
was standing practically eye- 
ball-to-eyeball with Ed de 
Goey.. Perhaps Cole needed a 
modicum of range for a proper 
shot At all events the ban hit 

him and bounced away. 

The match was always going 
to offer a distinct contrast be- 
tween United’s broad-brush ap- 
proach and Chelsea's more stu- 
dious etchings. And the way 
the tackles began flying In 
soon recalled recent testy en- 
counters between these teams. 
Sman wonder, perhaps, that 
Ferguson played his minders 
across mirifi p-Id 
A series of fouls made it 
harder for the match to 
achieve the rhythm and flow 
the occasion demanded. As a 
result the front runners on 
both sides began to pine for 
proper service, without which 
Cole and Yorke found Michael 
Duberry and Bernard Lam- 
bourde a handful while Zola 
and Tor Andre Flo were get- 






Fly boys . . . United’s Roy Keane and Gianfranco Zola of Chelsea in aerial combat at Old Trafford last night 


ting few chances to take on 
Jaap Stain and Gary Neville. 
Chelsea did not achieve a real- 
istic scoring attempt until the 
25th minute when Wise, arriv- 
ing late, beaded wide from 
Graeme Le Saux’s cross. 

Cm the half hour a Miitinn 
for Wise, who had tripped Paul 
Scholes as he threatened to 
break clear, was followed by a 
tedious hiatus over the free- 
kick, during which Dan 
Petrescu was shown the yellow 
card for trying to move the ball 
bark. Nothing camp of tbp 
kick, which rather summed up 
the uneventful nature of the 
game at that point. 

Oddly enough, the brief ab- 
sence of Le Saux, who had 
been caught late by Cole and 
later gave way to Poyet coin- 
cided with a clear chance for 


Chelsea. The angle and 
weight of Wise’s pass com- 
bined with the timing and 
angle of Zola’s run to expose 
United’s right flank. Schmei- 
chel blocked Zola’s shot but at 
least Chelsea’s attack had 
shown its teeth. 

Yet United it was who pro- 
vided the first significant bite 
in stoppage time when a mar- 
vellous reaction by Cole gave 
them the lead. Scholes’s pass 
set up Blomqvist for another 
centre from the left which 
found Nicky Butt attemp ting 
a shot with Cole leaping in an 
effort to get out of the way. 
Butt's shot still hit Cole but 
from the anlikeliest of posi- 
tions the striker managed to 
land, turn and beat De Goey 
with a low drive inside the 
left-hand post. The match 


needed a goal, and had Yorke 
not mishit bis shot after Cole 
had exploited an error by Du- 
berry it would surely have 
seen another. 

Yet ftp general tetchiness of 
tiie match refused to go away. , 
Vialli had wagged a disapprov- 
tog finger at Graham Barber at j 
halftime following five Chel- 
sea bookings and none for 
United until Wes Brown was 
cautioned for a foul on Poyet 
soon after. Television sug- 
gested Petrescu had resp on ded 
to his yellow card by spitting, 
ft was that sort cf night 

■ Ni a lii l i r United (4-4-Z)i ScimjaWwl; 
Brown, sum. G Novlllo. Irwin; Butt. 
Kaana. Sctofo*. Bkxnqviat (Giggs.' 77); 
Yorto (Bocfcftmn). Colo. 

CkateM (4-4-2|: Do Gooy; Forror. 
Dubony, Lambowrdo, La Saux {PoyaQ; 
Fotroseu. Dl Maaoo, Wlsa. Babayaro; 
ZMa.no. 

H a>w w G Barbar (Pyrtord). 


McCiair’s move to Blackburn 
delayed by compensation row 


B rian mcclair’s move 
to Ewood Park has been 


delayed fay a compensastion 
row between Motherwell 
and Blackburn Rovers. 

The former Manchester 
United player has agreed to 
join Rovers as Brian Kidd's 
assistant, but Motherwell 
are demanding compensa- 
tion for the loss of McClair 
who joined them last sum- 
mer on a free transfer. 

Blackburn are refusing to 
meet the demands of the 
Scottish Premier League 
rfnh on ihA grounds that 
McClair would be coming 
to Ewood Park only as a ; 


United run into Ronaldo trouble 


David Lacey 


M anchester united's 
chances of making 
progress in the Cham- 
pions League could depend on 
what side of bed Ronaldo gets 
out of in March. United have 
been drawn against Intema- 
ztonale in the quarter-finals; 
much will depend on the Bra- 
zilian’s mood and form. 

IT Inter are stffl as inconsis- 
tent in three months as they 

have been for much of the sea- 
son this wfflbe a winnable tie 
for United. Sooner or later 
most teams have to eliminate 
one of the big Italian sides to 
win the Champions League. 

Usually it is laten to the past 
10 years only (me final has not 
featured an Italian club. 
United wQl see this quarter- 
final as an opportunity to 


remove important rivals at a 
relatively early stage. 

WrthReal Madrid, the hold- 
ers, playing Dynamo Kiev, 
the dark horses, and the two 

German teams. Bayern Mu- 
nich and Kaiserslautern, 
drawn together the way 
ahead for United could be rel- 
atively clear if they can over- 
come Inter. Juventus, how- 
ever, will surely remain after 
meeting Olymplakos. 

Old Trafford is under no Il- 
lusions about the the task fac- 
ing Alex Ferguson’s team. 
“It's a tough draw,” said Unit- 
ed’s chairman Martin Ed- 
wards, “but it’s also a great 
draw because of Inter's repu- 
tation. They are a really good 
side who have arguably the 1 
world’s best player in the 
shape of Ronaldo.” His pre- 
cise shape has mystified ob- 
servers ever since he Hopped 


In the World Cup final in 
July. Reports of a knee injury 
have persisted and Ronaldo 
continues to show his true 
qualities only in spasms. 

But even If Ronaldo is a gain 
off fo r m inter will be ahip to 
call on one or two alternatives 
to concentrate United’s wItvIq 
at the back. There is, for exam- 
ple, Diego Simeone, whose 
push in the back sent David 
Be ckham ipwi vUng wiiwi Bug, 
land met Argentina in the 
World Cup. Beckham’s dis- 
missal followed bin flii»Ving a 
retaliatory foot at Simeone and 
so, after a penalty shoot-out; 
did England's. 

Simeone can expect a rough 
reception at Old Traffbrd on 
March 3 when the United 
crowd wfll no doubt subject 

him to the sort of abuse Beck- 
ham baa been receiving on 
other English grounds since 


the World Cup. Ferguson will 
be more concerned about So- 
meone's skills, along with 
those of Roberto Baggio and 
YouriDjorkaeff 
Flaying their home leg first 
need not be a disadvantage 
for United. Monaco knocked 
United out of last season’s 
quarter-finals when they 
drew 1-1 at Old Trafford to go 
through on the away goal, 
having earlier shared a 0-0 
draw. FOr United it will be al- 
most as important to prevent 
Inter scoring in the first leg 
as beating them on the night 
Chelsea’s hold on the Cup 
Winners’ Cup is unlikely to 
be loosened by Valerenga of 
Norway. With Lazio drawn 
against Fantonios of Athens, 
an Angloltalian final involv- 
ing Italian- Anglos beckons. 


Draws In raaita, page 14 
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“This is a demoralised little village”, added Ronald 
Reagan’s social secretary Muffle Brandon Cabot. “People 
have come from all over the country to serve a higher 
calling, and look what happened. They’re so disillusioned.” 

How Washington fell out of love with the Clintons 


G2 cover story 


Across 

1 if not married being In a 
marquee is heffl (7) 

S Old Penny is made to go and 
think differently (7) 

0 Fomw Australian territory 
father said you induded (5) 

10 End arctic dandng. which b 
incomprehensible . . . 0) 

11 . . . for continuous danctog It’s 
Cannes you want (9] 

12 Relaxed when in need but not 
at first (5) 

13 Shine after a 0,000 deficit? 

© 

IB List provided by egghead 
skiltod with numbere (9) 


18 Broadcast on spiders upset 

journalist (9) 

19 Number of second flat (5) 

21 For conspiracy \ imprisoned 

aviator (5) 

23 Working tor oneself in a 
foreign country, fish (9) 

28 Public person’s added 
meanings (9) 

2B Short pole to front of shopptog 
area (5) 

27 Guaranteed to be ringleader 
when followed around (7) 

28 Spring or fail (7) 

Down 


1 Barring going topless. It’s 
splendid! (7) 


cj 


Cricket has 
the last word 
when the 


game is over 



Frank Keating 
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member of the backroom 
staff and would not be reg- 
istered as a player. 

Last night players and 
fans at Fir Park paid silent 
tribute to Andy Thomson, 
the 19-year-old Motherwell 
striker whose sudden death 
10 days ago caused the post- 
ponement of the (dub’s Pre- 
mier League game against 
Dundee. Motherwell won 
the rearranged match 2-1 
with Stephen McMillan 
scoring a 77th-minute win- 
ner. Well were reduced to 10 
men for the last ei g ht min- 
utes when Shaun Teale was 
seat off for violent conduct 


I N spite of ite present tra- 
vails, it most say some- 
thing about the innate af- 
Jfectian cricket holds over 
the general sporting psyche 
that, with a sigh at the year's 
imminent end, I fancy a ma- 
jority of you will recognise in- 
stantly the occupation of the 
following roll -call 
Doug Wright, Henry Horton. 
Dick Spooner. Alan RevilL Jock 
Uvtogston. Arthur Pbebey. 
Billy Sutcliffe. Ellis Robinson. 
Ian Johnson. Jackie McGlew. 
Athol Rowan. Lester King and 
Gfaulam Ahmed . 

They were first -class crick- 
eters, and they took off their 
pads and declared their final 
innings dosed to 1698. Each of 
them were awarded fulsome 
obits in the public prints, tes- 
tament to cricket’s enduring 
and richly togged legend. In- 
ternational footballers and 
Test rugby union men answer 
their final whistle each year, 
remembered often by scarcely 
a paragraph. 

Possibly 1996 has been a less 
scythlngSy busy year for the 
Reaper. Hie boxer Archie 
Moore wat* probably the most 
luminous light to be extin- 
guished. “Mongoose" Moore, 
lightning c^ounter-puncher, 
would havebeen 85 last Sun- 
day. The genial snooker 
player FYed Davis, brother of 
Joe "the Pope ofPof. was also 
85. The Welsh rugby legend 
Ronnie Boon was four years 
older when he died. 

If Fred’s finest endeavour 
was to rtep (with a skip and his 
permanent smile) from the 
awesome shadow of big 
brother to be world snooker 
champion, eight times In nine 
years (1948-56). the wing- 
three-quarter Ronnie's ever- 
lasting fame was founded on 
his try aur;l drop goal which 
added up to the only points 
Wales scored in the historic 
7-3 defeat -of England in 1933. 
the first ever Welsh win at 
Twickenham In all of 10 visits 
to the stadium which had been 
opened 23 years before. As 
well as batsman Boon, three 
other Glamorgan cricketers 
(Maurice Turnbull, Wilf 
Wodller, aiod Vivian Jenkins) 
also played for Wales for the 
first time that famous day. 

The BotGevardier-champ 
Archie Moore once defended 
his world-Lightheavyweight 
title In London. At Haringey j 
on June 6, 3956, heart to rib- 
bons the challenger Yolande 
Pompey in the lDth. Moore 
was training at a Windsor pub 
and one day after watching 


sparring the Fleet Street emi- 
nence Peter Wilson an- 
nounced ho was off to Paris for 
the tennis. Archie signalled 
for his trainer to give Wilson a 
(SO note. “Buy a bunch of rases 
for our little gal over there.” 
he said, "and get her another 
when stie comes on over to 
London.” Wilson did so, a gi- 
gantic S2S bouquet — and Al- 
thea Gibson became the first 
black woman to win the 
French singles title. (At Wim- 
bledon in 1956, Gibson lost in 
the quarter-finals, but won the 
follow ing two years at a glori- 
ous stroll). 

At the l*as Angeles Olympic 
Games M years ago, Archie 
was much in jovial evidence 
— and hair scarcely more grey 
than when he lost to his pupil 
Muhammad All iirl962 when 
he was 49. Black ntOL be told 
me, always made far better 
boxers “because it's our 
birthright’’. 

“Any black man down the 
generations learns early bow 
ro duck, how to twist his be- 
hind to stop a whipping. The 
secret is to ride the blows. ! 
learned defence when my be- 
loved auntie looked to punish 
me when I was bad. She’d get 
the switch out and go for me. 


and I’d pull In dose to her so 
that eviL whistling switch 
would wrap around me and 
not hurt.” 

A different, hut just as en- 
. gaging, student or philosophy 
mourned by all British sport 
this year was Denis Howell, 
the Brummie urchin who 
learned his basics - - “the chiv- 
alrous unities of communal 
sport** — when his beloved 
Aston Villa football team 
asked his {father how they 
could help when Howell Snr 
led out the striking workers of 
the stove factory next-door to 
Villa Park in 1926. 


^^^■HAT was the very year 
I another life-long and 
I passionate ndrainistnv 
1 tor. Vera Searte, got 
married, again won both the 
AAA's 440 and 220 yards titles, 
and then began a long labour 
of devotion to. and care for. 
women's athletics. 

On August 25, Vera blew out 
the 97 candles on her cake and 
announced contentedly, 
“Well, that's it." For perfor- 
mance and life enhancement. 
Vera drank only Irish stout or 
Polish vodka. She died on 
September 12 — eerily, only 
weeks before “FloJo" Grif- 
fith-Joyner, her very utter an- 
tithesis, was found dead. 

Mind you, if you want 
spook Lly to bridge eras and 
age-gaps, recall the exhorta- 
tion of the Australian captain 
Ian Johnson (died to October 
at 80) at Manchester to 1956 
after his side were all out first 
Innings Lakered, for 84 in 
1956. “If we make 500 we can 
still win. ’’ Looking up from his 
form-guide in the Old Trafford 
corner, Keith Miller de- 
murred: “Find me a bookie 
and I'll lay 6-1 we can’t” 


Set by Mercury 


2 Grasping artist, hat raised, 
prormsea to pay (9) 

3 Cut up manuscript altar tests 


4 Buffias then stare round (9) 

B Article found in pipe is an old 
coin (5) 

6 Without fading going ahead is 
stupid.. .(9) 

7 ... leaves oncaons roadies 
back street (5) 

8 Lad worthing in a larg* plant as 

a machine operator (7) 

14 One watching p at c a t s or 
game(B) 

18 OnaPariubn prepared to be 
strlppedl (0) 

17 Now pant aohniecn has 
damaged) gate adg« (9) 

18 Regret leraming of French 
piano corning first (7) 

20 irritated, m wanted to go 
round lake (7) 

22 A city SwEcfinbugh every 
doctor shuns, WttaSy (5) 

23 Given food to take home b 
penaOsacJ (5) 

24 GMhearcUaa in it ramtins 
fresh (5) 
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9 Stuck? Then can our aolutiona Uro 
Ofl 0801 33a 33S. Cab cost sop 
per rrtnute at til timn. Service sup- 
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Early birds fly 
Swissair. 

Late starters 
have a wide 
choke, too* 

12 flights a day 
UK to Switzer^ 
land. 


Solution ton 




For i&tiiftnathm ami teHiktaft 
call SwiMair on 0I7MJ4 7300 
or your local trawl agent. 
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